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MR. SEWARD’S DESPATCH. 


— telegraphic summary of Mr. Sewarp’s despatch 
gave general satisfaction. It seemed that an American 
statesman had for once been courteous and dignified as well 
as prudent and just. The English Federalist party natu- 
rally boasted of the magnanimity of its favourite Govern- 
ment, while cooler reasoners, who find that domestic 
politics furnish sufficient opportunities for narrow partisan- 
ship, cordially welcomed the unexpected display of right 
feeling and good breeding. The substantial dispute is 
happily settled, and there is little danger of its revival. A. 
new security has been provided for peace between England 
and the Northern States, and Mr. Sewarp obtains credit 
for a pacific act which is not invalidated by the language in 
which it is announced. The English Government has, with a 
prudent and generous moderation, tacitly waived the demand 
for a verbal apology ; and though Mr. Szwarp has churlishly 
withheld the satisfaction which he was bound to offer, yet, 
as he has made the material concession which was required, it 
would have been absurd to engage in a war for the purpose 
of giving the Federal Cabinet a lesson in politeness. The 
humiliation of American vanity is, in fact, rendered more 
conspicuous by the accumulation of unnecessary excuses for 
a simple measure of justice. Mr. Reuter’s agents have not 
in general put forward any literary pretensions; but their 
paraphrastic abridgment of the Secretary of Stare’s volu- 
minous despatch was a masterly specimen of the art of inter- 
pretation. The telegraphic summary extracted from the 
original document all that ought to have been said, while it 
omitted Mr. Sewarp’s bad law and questionable logic, as 
well as his extravagantly incoherent declaration that he 
would have rejected the demand, which he acknowledges to 
be just, if he had only thought it worth his while. If Federal 
Ministers would employ a judicious secretary to perform a 
similar good office to their ordinary despatches, much ill 
feeling and unpalatable criticism might in future be avoided. 

Except for the practical conclusion, Mr. Sewarp’s despatch 
is more than ordinarily discreditable to the community which 
it is intended to please, and to the Minister who condescends 
to split hypothetical hairs for the purpose of showing that 
a rational decision is founded on a fantastical quibble. When 
all the verbiage of the document is reduced to its ultimate 
meaning, it appears that the Z'rent prisoners are released 
because Captain WILKEs gave two reasons instead of one for 
not bringing the ship into a Federal port. The captor, 
according to his own statement, let the vessel go because his 
own crew had been reduced in numbers, and also because he 
was unwilling to incommode the passengers on board the 
Trent. If Mr. Szwarn’s assertion is to be believed, he would 
have retained the prisoners and gone to war with England if 
Captain Wiixkgs had simply alleged that he had not hands 
enough to spare for a prize crew. On such a point, which 
is certainly not to be counted among the apices juris, a 
Federal Secretary of State thinks it reasonable to balance 
the issues of peace and war, as well as the safety or ruin of 
his country. Mr. Szwarp may well say that the distinction 
which he draws was probably unknown to all the parties 
concerned. According to his theory, an abstinence from cap- 
turing the vessel on account of the weakness of the captors 
would have been involuntary, and therefore defensible ; yet 
he maintains that a nominal prize crew would be sufficient, 
because the captured vessel is bound to offer no resistance to 
2 lawful act. It is unnecessary to enter into a pettifogging 
inquiry which possesses the solitary merit of novelty. In 
the course of a controversy of six weeks, the question of the 
insufficient force of the San Jacinto had never been pre- 
viously considered, and it is useless to examine Mr. Szwarp’s 
sweeping assumptions when his scanty admissions are 
sufficient for the purpose. It seems that, as far as the 


Trent was permitted to pursue her voyage out of 
consideration for her passengers, Captain WILKEs was guilty 
of an act of generosity, and that England is not bound to 
accept a favour. “The question thus stated would be a 
“ question not of right and law, but of favour to be conceded 
“ by Great Britain to us in return for favour shown by us to 
“her, of the value of which favours on both sides we our- 
“selves shall be the judge. Of course the United States 
“could have no thought of raising such a question in any 
“case.” The surrender of the prisoners, therefore, was 
simply the result of a courteous oversight in not taking the 
Trent into a Federal port. Mr. Sewarp, in contempt not 
only of law and of reason, but of the unanimous opinion of all 
foreign nations, deliberately asserts that the persous captured 
were contraband of war, that Captain Wiuxes had a right 
to capture them, that heexercised that right in a legal manner, 
and that he only erred by an excess of generosity. Finally, 
Mr. Sewarp declares, in direct defiance of all international 
law, that, “If the safety of the Union required the de- 
“tention of the captured persons, it would be the right 
“and duty of the Government to detain them. But the 
“effectual check and waning proportions of the existing in- 
“surrection, as well as the comparative unimportance of the 
“captured persons themselves, when dispassionately weighed, 
“happily forbid me from resorting to that defence.” There 
are other and more solid considerations which happily saved 
the American Government from the shameless insolence of 
a defence which would have been equal to a declaration of 
war. The argument that stolen goods may be retained, if 
they are sufficiently valuable, is too cynical even for American 
diplomacy. No part of the controversy has related to the 
personal importance of Mr. Mason and Mr. Siipett, nor 
could the English Government have abstained from claiming 
them if they had been paupers and felons, or if, on the other 
hand, the Southern Confederacy had been exclusively embo- 
died in their persons. The waning proportions and effectual 
check to the insurrection are not visible across the Atlantic, 
and the prospects of the war, although they probably in- 
fluenced Mr. Lincoty’s decision, are wholly irrelevant to 
the rights and liabilities of belligerents and neutrals. 
The avowal that justice would have been withheld if 
obstinacy had been thought expedient, may be accepted as 
the key to Mr. Sewarp’s elaborate sophistry. It is possible 
that the concession imposed by superior force has been made 
to France as much as to England. A foreign quarrel, 
however ruinous to the country, would have provided 
the Government with an excuse for abandoning the 
hopeless enterprise of reconquering the South ; but if France 
as well as England had been wantonly converted into an 
enemy, public opinion would have blamed the official 
authors of an unnecessary quarrel. The Emperor Napo- 
LEON’s remonstrances may perhaps have determined the 
Cabinet, and in the meantime the English armaments effec- 
tually sobered the nation. The multitude still believes in the 
possibility of restoring the Union ; and it has, for the first 
time, been taught that England will not always submit to 
insult and encroachment. The threatened foreign war became 
unpopular as soon as it was seen to be imminent, and the 
Government is forced to look elsewhere for an excuse to 
cover its own retreat from an untenable position. There is 
every reason to hope that a peace founded on respect 
for English strength and resolution will be solid and durable. 
Mr. Sewarp has, by his ill-judged special pleading, only 
explained away the true and sufficient justification of his 
submission. If he had frankly acknowledged that the 
capture was untenable and indefensible, he might have fairly 
claimed the credit of yielding to reason and not to force. 
At present it is only doubtful whether he shrank from a 


war with England, or from a simultaneous rupture with 
France. 
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The tenor of the despatch shows that Lord PALMERsTON 
and Lord Russetn judged wisely in leaving the original in- 
structions to Mr. ApaMs without formal notice. If Mr. 
Sewarp's promise to treat the question in a friendly spirit 
had superseded military and naval preparations for the war, 
it is highly probable that the almost imperceptible crotchet 
which constitutes his apology for concession would have 
escaped his ingenuity. The main point, that the American 
Government had not previously authorized the outrage, 
was generally known in England, and all hopes of peace were 
founded on the one redeeming circumstance in a discredit- 
able and untoward transaction. The further expectation 
that a peaceable solution would be best promoted by a 
readiness for war has been fully borne out by the surrender 
of the prisoners on an absurd and insignificant pretext, which 
sufficiently indicates the true motive of the Federal decision. 


RICASOLI AND GARIBALDI. 


ARON RICASOLI has demanded and obtained from 
the Italian Senate, as well as from the Chamber of 
Deputies, a formal approval of his policy. Nor has he only 
the support of a vote which might mean nothing more than 
a declaration that his enemies are not prepared to displace 
him. A large majority of both Houses has expressed, in 
private as well as in public, its conviction that, as 
Ricasoit is a man who can thoroughly be trusted, as he 
has a definite policy, and as no one is prepared to propose 
a better course, he shall not be made the victim of party 
maneuvres. Relying on this support, and prompted by a 
sense of what he owes to himself, he has most candidly 
acknowledged the difficulties with which he has to contend. 
He states as plainly as possible that, in order to hasten the 
unification of Italy, great risks have been run. Naples was 
accepted as a gift from GariBaLpr, and Naples was not a 
gift that it was altogether pleasant to receive. The 
Government has had to shed Italian blood very freely 
there in order to make Italy happy. And there can 
be no doubt that in many other parts of the newly annexed 
territories the name of government exists, but not the 
reality. That standing curse of Italy, brigandage and high- 
way robbery, is rearing its head with renewed hope and 
vigour. The Italians have also mortgaged their future pros- 
pects in order to meet present needs. They stand com- 
mitted to enterprises which threaten to plunge them in the 
abyss of national debt. Ricasout frankly owns that this is the 
price which so much of the unity of Italy as has been 
effected has cost its purchasers. But he will not hear of 
going back. He has explained to the Senate that, rather 
than enter into any compromise with other politicians, who 
were inclined to make the unification of Italy more gradual, 
he has preferred to stand alone, and to encumber himself 
with the Ministry of the Interior, which overwhelms him 
with work, and brings him into personal and adverse col- 
lision with many who are not badly inclined towards him. 
He also maintains that Italy must not be afraid of a con- 
siderable pecuniary responsibility, if she is not to be brought 
to a standstill. It was on this point that he differed from 
San Martino, whose administrative ability and influence 
with the old Piedmontese party he hoped to secure. But 
San Martino declined to join the Cabinet unless he re- 
ceived a pledge that the army should be reduced to a scale 
that would correspond with the crippled state of the 
national treasury. Rucasoxt declined absolutely to promise 
this. He will have no Italy but an Italy that can 
and will win back its own. He has put “distinctly to 
his countrymen the issue whether they really mean 
to make Italy one at the cost of disturbances, distress, and a 
relaxation of authority that shades off into something like 
anarchy ; and whether they really mean to get up an army 
that can face Austria in the field, and which must therefore 
be large, well equipped, and highly drilled, although such an 
army will burn a hole in their pockets. Those to whom he 
has appealed have given their answer, and he remains 
Minister, encumbered with difficulties, often misjudged, and 
never very popular, but strong in a settled purpose, and in a 
clear perception of the maduess of irresolution. 

In spite of all the differences of style, and thought, and 
feeling that separate them, Ricasoxi has no more effective 
supporter than GartBaLpI. The hero of Caprera is always 
doing something to keep up the spirits of the nation, and 
train it in the way in which it should go. No group of 
persons appears to be too humble to despair of receiving, if 


ment and admiration in almost equal degrees. GARIBALD 
has lately expressed the feelings of his soul to the “Society 
“of Young Abruzzians, sitting at Naples.” Those in. 
telligent provincials elected him their honorary pre. 
sident ; and he willingly accepted the compliment. In his 
reply, he soared into his usual heights of mysterious poetry, 
He reminded them of the painful fact that “ vultures 
“and ravens, accustomed to feed on dead bodies, still hover 
“ over your fine country and find food. They spread darkness 
“over the land and gain proselytes.” But the Young 
Abruzzians, who are “ the cherished of Gop,” are destined to 
dispel this darkness. ‘‘ Be the apostles of truth,” their pre- 
sident says, “it is at the bottom of your soul.” But some- 
thing more practical follows than this exhortation to the 
young men to exercise what GarrBALp1, with the curious 
mixture of polities and theology popular among enthusiastic 
Continentals, calls their “apostolate.” He calls on them to 
arm themselves for Gop’s sake, and he promises that the road 
which will bring Italy to her goal will be very easy, 
In one sense this is the splendid folly of a dreamer, 


A man who invites Young Abruzzians to look into the 
bottom of their souls to find truth, who pictures the 
outrages of priests under the bold metaphor of vultures 
gaining proselytes, and who assures his youthful friends that, 
if they arm, the Quadrilateral will be very easily taken, 
would be thought the most quaint of madmen if he were not 
GARIBALDI, But it is GaripaLpr who does it, and it is* 
because GARIBALDI is constantly using the magic of his name 
to impel his country forward in the path of freedom that 
Ricaso.t is justified, and is admitted throughout Italy to be 
justified, when he declares that the Cabinet of Turin is 
simply unable to abandon the policy of bold enterprise in 
deference to such scruples as those that have terrified San 
Martino. 

The two men are also linked together by a tie which 
equally unites thousands of their countrymen, but which binds 
them, from the accidents of their position, in a manner more 
conspicuous than it binds any one else. They are both 
penetrated with the belief that they are engaged in achieving 
not merely a national triumph but a great moral victory. 
They are fighting on a stage where the hopes and happiness 
of all that is best and freest in Europe are at stake. It is 
the intensity of this belief which lends dignity even to the 
wildest of the prophetical utterances of GARIBALDI, and it is 
this that enables Ricasout, even in the hour of anxiety and 
danger, to face the Italian Parliament as if he were already 
sure of success. Although the Pops is as little inclined to 
retire into a palace and obscurity as ever, and although French 
bayonets are still numerous at Rome, Ricasout speaks as if 
every one must admit that the wishes of the Italians for 
their capital were nearer fulfilment than they were a year 
ago. ‘The only reason he has to offer is, that the cause of 
Italy is morally right, and has been virtually accepted by 
Europe as right. The Italians call on all honest men to be- 
lieve that the day when vultures gain proselytes and find food 
in the fairest of Peninsulas must come to an end. ‘The 
deep conviction of this truth has held the country together 
in spite of all differences of political and historical traditions. 
It makes the Southerner endure, without open repugnance, 
the hardships of a Piedmontese winter. It has apparently 
obliterated the distinctions that used to separate the parties 
of Garrpatpi and Mazzinr. It has reconciled, at any rate 
for a time, the Republicans to a Constitutional Government, 
because, although that Government disappoints their political 
dreams, it satisties their moral aspirations. The Republicans, 
and perhaps GarrBaLpr himself, used to consider that 
Victor EMMANUEL was merely a means for the accomplish- 
ment of Italian unity. But as the contest has gradually 
assumed a moral and religious, rather than a political cha- 
racter, the accepted statesmen of the country have been 
recognised as the exponents, in cautious and moderate lan- 
guage, of the deepest feelings of the most ardent enthusiasts. 
It has been seen that when Ricasoxt assures the Senate 
that the Roman question moves forward, and must move 
forward because it is perceived to be a moral one, and 
when Garigatpr asks the Young Abruzzians to look 
into the bottom of their souls in order that they 
may bafile proselytising vultures, both speakers mean the 
same thing. Rucasoit says it, as it is proper to say it, in the 
Senate, and GARIBALDI says it, as it is not improper to say it, 
to Young Abruzzians. It is this agreement in the frank ad- 
vocacy of their cause as one of great moral interest that has 
given the Italians the place they have so rapidly acquired in 
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Europe. It is this that has stifled the jealousy with which 
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Englishmen might not unnaturally have witnessed the rise 
of a powerful and trustworthy ally of France ; and it is this, 
we may be sure, which, if Italy attains all it longs for, will 
be the secret of its ultimate success. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


between bankruptcy, or repudiation, and general ruin. 
Within a year or two ofa the industry of the 
North may again flourish as before, but in the meantime 
there is no sufficient surplus to meet the enormous cost 
of the war. It is satisfactory to know that the collapse of 
the Northern finances cannot be attributed to a rupture 
with England, which might, if it had occurred, have pro- 


HE suspension of specie payments in America was in- | vided the Government with an excuse. The vast arma- 
evitable, and the measure has already perhaps been inju- | ments which have been raised by a lavish outlay fully 
diciously delayed. The ulterior consequences of the re- | account for Mr. Cuase’s difficulties; and it is not easy to 
sort to paper money depend on the credit which the Go- | see how an offensive war can be long maintained on the 


yernment may command, and consequently on the amount | same gigan 


of taxation which Congress is willing to impose and the 


tic scale. 
If there are statesmen in America, they must be well 


people to pay. In the great French war, Bank of England | aware that success, if it is to be achieved at all, must be 
notes circulated for several years without depreciation ; and | attained within a narrow limit of time. It is impossible to 
twenty years after the suspension of cash payments, | suppose that the Government can participate in the popular 
the public faith was redeemed by a return to a | hope of a complete conquest, or can desire to be encumbered 


metallic currency. 


The Northern States of America | with the care of four millions of emancipated negroes ; and 


are perhaps as rich as the England of 1797, but they | the only rational object of further efforts is to vindicate the 
have hitherto refused to make the wealth of individuals | honour of the North, and to obtain advantageous terms 


available for the conduct of the war in which they are en- | of peace. 


There are several indications that an early 


gaged. The revenue, according to Mr. Cxase’s statement, | movement into the enemy's territory is intended before the 
was, before the imposition of the duties on tea and coffee, only | great forces which have been prepared become too costly 


a tenth part of the estimated expenditure. The great loans | to be kept afoot. A powerful squadron of gu 


n-boats is 


which added six hundred millions to the English National | ready to act on the Mississippi. Detachments from the main 
Debt never approached, in any single year, the amount | army may be spared to reinforce the garrisons which have 


which was raised by taxation ; and it must be remembered 
that a large portion of the public income was absorbed by 
the interest on the debt, while the Federal Govern- 
ment started with only an insignificant mortgage on 
its resources. Foreigners are not yet satisfied that the 
community will, after the close of the war, submit to pay 
taxes for the discharge of existing liabilities. Pennsylvania, 
which long since cheated its creditors by lowering the 
stipulated rate of interest, has had influence enough to carry 
a protective tariff which has almost. put a stop to importations. 
Michigan still rests under the stigma of repudiation, and the 
theories of Mr. Jerrersoy Davis are by no means without 
supporters among his bitterest adversaries. The popular 
historian, Mr. Bancrort, applauds an act of bankruptcy by 
which the colony of Massachusetts, long before the Revolu- 
tion, paid off a depreciated paper currency at its market 
value. European capitalists foresaw that demagogues might 
hereafter represent as an act of patriotism the repudiation of 
debts incurred abroad. Stronger efforts will be made to 
satisfy domestic creditors, but nevertheless it is probable that 
the sacrifice required will be too heavy for the national sense 
of justice. 

The best support to the inconvertible paper currency will 
be a comprehensive scheme of immediate taxation. The 
repeal of the iniquitous tariff, although it would produce a 
large accession of revenue, is evidently not contemplated as 
either possible or desirable. Excise duties are unknown in 
the States, and it only remains to rely on stamp duties and 
on direct taxes. The subdivision of property throws great 
difficulties in the way of an Income-tax ; but it may be 
possible to add, for national purposes, a large percentage 
to the local rates which are in many parts of the 
country levied on visible property. The Constitution, 
however, provides that no direct tax shall be im- 
posed by Congress, except in proportion to the population 
of the several States, and although the Federal pact 
has been repeatedly overruled during the course of the war, a 
legal excuse for refusing to pay taxes may be found a serious 
embarrassment. The difficulty of raising a regular revenue 
must be overcome, if the Government hopes to float its new 
circulating medium. The financial position of the North 
is better than that of the Confederated States, but the 
decline of credit is more inconvenient to a commercial 
country than to an agricultural population. 

It is agreed on all hands that the expenses of the war are 
to be wholly covered by loans ; and it now appears that the 
great resource of the Government is suddenly coming to an 
end. The Banks refuse any further advances, and it is idle to 
rely on the patriotic liberality of the people. Only a small part 
of the last instalment has been taken from the Banks by their 
customers, and there is no reason to suppose that the agents of 
the Treasury would be more successful than the bankers who 
are in immediate relation with the holders of money. 
When the interest of the former loan is paid in paper 
instead of in gold, the general confidence will probably 
not be increased. The Federal Americans have confused 
the material capabilities of their country with its avail- 


been™ posted along the Southern coast, and an attack 
upon Richmond from the East will probably coincide with 
an advance of M‘Ciexian’s force from the banks of the 
Potomac. According to the Northern journals, the Con- 
federates are once more overmatched in Kentucky and 
Missouri, and it may be thought practicable, by a simulta- 
neous effort, to advance the frontier of the Free States alon 
all parts of the line. If the highlands of Virginia an 
Tennessee could be annexed to the Union, while the waver- 
ing Border States were retained in their allegiance, the pride 
of the Federal population would probably acquiesce in a not 
inglorious peace. The result depends on the doubtful fortune 
of war, and also on the willingness of the weaker party to 
acknowledge even a decisive defeat. 

Whatever the Government at Washington resolves to do, 
it must do quickly. The English dispute is at an end, but 
the impending difficulty with France may not be so easily 
disposed of. Even the credulous servility of the Northern 
press is at last yielding to accumulated proofs that the Im- 
perial Government requires cotton more urgently than adula- 
tion. If the Z’rent had been a French steamer, the blockade 
would long since have been raised, and the Confederate Govern- 
ment would have received a Minister from Paris. The barba- 
rous contrivance of destroying habours instead of providing 
fleets to watch them, excites deeper indignation on the Conti 
nent than even in much-enduring England. The incurable 
perversity of American politicians is continually devising 
new provocations which foreign Powers will not be disposed 
to tolerate for ever. Mr. Stevens, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the House of Representatives, finding, per- — 
haps, little occupation in his own special department, has 
introduced a Bill for closing, as ports of entry, the Southern 
maritime towns which have been for several months nomi- 
nally blockaded. Earl Russet has, however, already inti- 
mated to Mr. Szwarp the total disregard which awaits any 
such encroachment, and it is certain that the French 
Government would welcome so convenient an opportunity 
of re-opening the trade with the South. The immediate 
assertion of military superiority on the part of the North 
would probably induce even unfriendly Powers to wait 
patiently for a decisive result ; and when the Federal Govern- 
ment is in actual possession of Charleston, of Pensacola, 
and of New Orleans, the ostensible blockade will cease of 
itself, and foreign Governments will have no claim to interfere 
with any customs regulations which may be adopted. The 
frontier will then be practically removed to the interior, 
and the supply of cotton will be withheld, not from 
European traders, but from the Northern conquerors who 
will have established themselves on the seaboard. The 
annihilation of an important branch of trade is not 
so valuable a service to humanity that it can be safely 
accomplished without strict adherence to the rules of law. 
The occupation of the Southern ports will be a regular and 
legitimate operation, and possibly it may coerce the Confede- 
rate Government into negotiations for In the mean- 
time, the Federal capital is almost blockaded, and an enor- 
mous army is employed in manning the fortifications which 
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of a successful advance depend on the diversion which 
is to be attempted by General Wxst when he moves 
from Fort Monroe in the direction of Richmond. It is 
not known whether the Confederate generals can spare 
a detachment to protect their right flank and rear without 
weakening unduly their position on the Potomac; but if 
their strength is sufficient for defensive purposes, the greater 
numerical force of the enemy will furnish no cause of alarm, 
There is probably not a single spot in Northern Virginia 
where 20,000 men could act with advantage, and there is 
assuredly no Federal general who is competent to manceuvre 
a larger force on difficult ground. The season is not favour- 
able to warlike operations, but the political and financial 
motives for action are likely to prevail over military 
considerations. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT LEITH. 


“ APPY,” according to the proverb, “is the nation 
“ which has no history ;’ and on the same principle, 
happier still must be the country and the time about which 
Mr. Guapsrong has nothing to say. Nothing could be more 
graceful or more suitable than his speech to the Corporation 
of Leith, and his eloquence was in no danger of being ex- 
hausted by two or three supplementary orations which were 
delivered about the same time in support of the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church in general, and for the benefit of one of its new 
edifices in particular. It luckily happens that, with the 
national energy which has so often defied distance and climate, 
the Leith merchants have contrived to establish in their port 
a considerable wine trade, The old Scotch predilection for 
claret will perhaps revive, under the influence of the new 
tariff, before the sluggish Southern palate has, learned to dis- 
pense with the fire and body of port. Mr. GLapsronz says 
that only one hundred and ten years ago a vintner in the 
Strand made his fortune by some ingenious process which 
gave port the taste of claret. The inference, that the for- 
gotten preference of light liquors may be restored, is un- 
doubtedly plausible, nor is it surprising that a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should recommend the potation which can be 
consumed in the greatest quantities, and consequently with 
the largest return to the revenue. “Gentlemen,” said the 
eloquent orator, “it is not a question of this wine or of that 
“wine. Let the people by all means choose the wine they 
“ like, and let them drink it, if they drink it at all, in mode- 
“vation.” Perhaps there is a slight touch of insincerity in 
the official recommendation of temperance, but the audience 
would not fail to profit by the general hint to drink that 
wine of which they can drink the most. As calculated 
by bottles, moderation in claret might be excess in port ; 
and, in spite of the alcoholic test, the public interest is 
concerned in the most abundant draught of the taxable 
fluid. It is certainly just and expedient that the Treasury 
should interfere as little as possible with the natural 
inclination of consumers ; but Mr. Guapstone forgets that he 
has not been the first to equalize the duties on wine, although 
he has lowered them. France and Portugal profit to the 
same extent by the recent reductions, unless the graduation 
of the tax according to the strength of the liquor gives an 
undue advantage to the lighter wines. The Leith wine- 
merchants probably agree with the rest of the trade in dis- 
liking the test, although they may derive advantage from the 
general increase of consumption. 

It is highly satisfactory to find that the improvements in 
the economic poliey of France have produced their intended 
effect in a large increase of exports from England. Mr. 
GLADSTONE states that in September, October, and November, 
there was an augmentation of exports to the amount of 
2,000,000/, on a previous trade of 1,800,000/. In the same 
three months, there has been a decrease in the exports to 
America of 3,000,0001., so that two-thirds of the loss arising 
from the Morrill Tariff and from the civil war has been 
made good by the improved intercourse with France. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Guapstong, this fortunate result must be attri- 
buted to the Treaty, and, in a certain sense, the means by which 
any efiect has actually been produced may be properly described 
as its cause, It is impossible to know whether the French 
Government would have reduced its prohibitive Customs 
duties in the ordinary and legitimate way of domestic legisla- 
tion, if England had refused to facilitate the change by a di- 
vergence from sound economical principles. Yet it is not worth 
while to revive the controversy of two years ago, and it 


who wishes, in return for a public wagons, to say what 
may be agreeable to his audience. If it were possible te 
conclude a treaty between Mr. GLapstone and the consci- 
entious critics who applaud or question his policy accordi 
to its merits, it would be highly desirable to provide that, in 
consideration of further immunity from retrospective censure, 
he should agree to leave off boasting of his favourite achieve- 
ment. No one wishes to repeal Mr. Cospen’s treaty, and all 
but the severest economists are content to drivk their ch 
claret and be thankful. It is unfair to challenge controversy, 
and to insist on the alternative of an obsolete wrangle, or of 
apparent acquiescence in a grave commercial heresy. 


Mr. Guapsrone’s speech was generally of an optimist cha- 

racter, and the determination to make the best of everything 
was almost carried to excess in his reference to the closing 
words of Mr. Sewarp’s despatch—“ The prisoners will be 
“cheerfully liberated.” It would have been impossible to find 
in the voluminous American document six other words which’ 
could have been quoted with satisfaction or approval ; but, 
on the other hand, the concluding phrase is the only opera 
tive part of the despatch, and the labyrinth of quibbling 
rhetoric may be regarded as a tolerable evil, when it is 
ascertained that there is, after all, a convenient outlet. On 
the domestic controversy between North and South, Mr, 
GLADSTONE, as becomes a responsible Minister, is by no means 
explicit in his language ; but it may be collected that he parti- 
cipates in the universal belief that the Federal Government is 
engaged in a desperate and impossible enterprise. It is true 
that if “a military operation of tremendous difficulty” were 
to prove unexpectedly successful, a political difliculty of a 
still graver character would be found to be behind it. Tt 
is better that the hostile armies should watch each other in- 
definitely without proceeding to action, than that the Govern- 
ment of Washington should attempt to govern a hostile, 
and yet kindred population, without any theory or machinery 
of administration, and in spite of the deadly and univer 
hatred which a Northern victory would, if possible, aggra- 
vate among the inhabitants of the seceded States. Mr, 
Guapstone believes that the conscientious opinion which has 
from the first been entertained in England gave deep offence 
to the people of the United States,and he suggests that nothing 
can be more natural or excusable than the irritation which has 
consequently been displayed. It may be doubted whether 
the Federalists will appreciate an apology for their violence 
which, however courteously intended and expressed, virtually 
implies a serious censure. It is far more respectful, in 
dealing with individuals or with nations, to assume 
that they are responsible for the errors which they 
commit, and to blame them, when they deserve it, on 
the assumption that they might have acted rightly if it 
had been their wish. Condescension always implies supe- 
riority, and unasked forgiveness is the most provoking form 
of condescension. If the Americans are not mere children, 
they will learn to appreciate the open criticism which has 
been candidly uttered in England by all speakers and 
writers who were not bound to official reticence. Mr. 
Giapsrone’s explanation of their quarrelsome language is, 
at least partially true, but the most courteous inference is 
that they have committed an injustice, and not that they 
have adopted a perfectly natural and legitimate course. 
The best part of Mr. Guapstone’s speech, though every 
part was good, consisted in his intimation that the Budget 
will not be of a painful or alarming character. He would, 
as he said, have had a better balance-sheet to exhibit if the 
captured Commissioners had been surrendered at once, before 
large sums were spent in necessary preparations for war. 
Nevertheless, Mr. GLADSTONE does not despond, and a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer cannot be expected to say anything 
more encouraging before the opening of the session. What- 
ever the armaments in England and Canada may have cost, 
the outlay is the most profitable which has been incurred in 
recent times. No money can be better spent than in teach- 
ing the Americans that it is unsafe to presume upon English 
patience too far. War is probably more distant since 
the receipt of Mr. Szwarp’s despatch than at any previous 
time since the disruption of the Union. It is highly agree- 
able to learn that the country can afford the expenditure, 
and that the balance-sheet of the year will not be altogether 
unsatisfactory. The inhabitants of Leith had good reason 
to applaud Mr. Guapstons’s address, and those who are 
beyond the reach of his eloquence will be ready to admit 
that no speech could be better suited to, the occasion. 


would be wagenerous to cavil at the speech of a Minister 
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AUSTRALIAN POLITICS. 


OLITICAL lessons pour in upon us from all quarters. 
The moral of despotism in its extremities is sent us by 
the distracted and perishing Empire of Austria, and what 
democracy comes to when pushed remorselessly to its furthest 
results, we learn simultaneously from the United States and 
from Australia. The value of this last twofold lesson arises from 
its enabling us to correct one part of it by the other. One 
of the most important problems of democratical government 
js the question whether the Executive shall be allowed, as 
in constitutional countries, to meet the Legislature face to 
face, or whether it shall be withdrawn for a fixed period 
from its jurisdiction. Through the greater part of the 
dispute with America, we were tempted to conclude that 
the absence of the responsible Ministers from Parlia- 
ment was a fundamental fault of the American system. 
One question in Congress to Mr. Szewarp, it has been said, 
would have settled the whole difficulty. A word, a hint, a 
significant look, from the Minister, would have indicated that 
the Cabinet was at all events doubting and hesitating ; and 
then either the House of Representatives would not have 
passed at all the resolution which it afterwards swallowed, 
or the Ministers would have resigned, and a fighting Govern- 
ment would have taken their place. But before we have 
had time to look upon these inferences as established, the 
warning comes from Australia that a too close contact 
‘between an Executive and a Democratic Legislature may have 
the effect of rendering government impossible, and may 
place a flourishing community in such a predicament that it 
is only saved from becoming a scandal to the world by the 
accident which has denied it Imperial power. 
The Heaces Cabinet, which has just been expelled from 
office in Melbourne after holding it about a twelvemonth, 
was certainly as disreputable a Government as free men ever 
permitted to manage their affairs. It had obtained a tem- 
porary majority by borrowing all the worst parts of their 
policy from all the ephemeral Ministries which had preceded 
it. It had caricatured their disregard of vested rights 
and their prodigality of the public domain, and it had be- 
come openly Protectionist where they had been only occasion- 
ally false to the principles of Free-trade. But, had it confined 
itself to these courses, it might have remained in office a little 
longer through the divisionsamong itsadversaries. Mr. HEALES 
had, however, the misfortune to devise a sort of coup détat. 
Every Australian Government loses its majority by a regular 
process of diminution—one member after another dropping 
off to the Opposition benches under the influence of a feeling 
that it is time to give somebody else a turn of office. Mr. 
HEALEs imagined that he could stop this natural decay by 
diverting the attention of the majority from the Ministers’ 
pockets to their own. He proposed to pay 300/. a year to 
every member of a Legislature composed almost wholly of 
mechanics and small shopkeepers. The enemies of the 
Cabinet were struck with dismay at the plan. They seem 
to have regarded it much as everybody in England, except 
Mr. Fox and his party, regarded Mr. Fox’s Indian Bill— 
that is, as a scheme to purchase for the Government a per- 
petual majority. So imminent a danger reconciled politicians 
who had been accustomed to abuse each other as heartily as 
the Rector’s Churchwarden and the Ratepayers’ Churchwar- 
den in a parish vestry, and Mr. Heatzs and his colleagues 
fell before a Coalition vote levelled at his Budget. The 
Ministry now in power is a kind of colonjal All the Talents 
Cabinet. Everybody who has ever been in office before is a 
member of the Government, and as there are many more 
political leaders in the Victorian Assembly than there are 
departments in the Executive, two or three of the new 
Ministers are, like M. Brttavtt in France, without portfolios ; 
but also, alas! unlike M. Brttavtt, without salaries. We 
take it to be impossible that this Ministry should stand. It 
is now well ascertained in England that Coalition Govern- 
ments have an inherent weakness which does much, though 
not always everything, to compensate the weight of ability 
which they generally include. Parliament and the public 
are disposed to view them less as chosen by themselves 
than as forced on them from above, and in this sense 
it is true that England does not love Coalitions. The 
new Victorian Government has not only to bear up 
against the weak allegiance which is natural in the 
supporters of a fusion Ministry, but against a host 
of influences which, if not unknown in this country, 
have infinitely less power than at the Antipodes, Base 


themselves to ensure the overthrow of a Cabinet which does 
not, after all, present so brilliant a show of talent as to dazzle 
or silence its opponents. 

The rapidity of political change in Australia, with the 
deterioration of public character and the destruction of all 
faith in authority which it brings with it, would only be 
tolerable if the questions with which the Australian Govern- 
ments have to deal were of transient or trivial importance. 
Unluckily, they are of such a magnitude as to affect the whole 
future history of the colonies. The points to be settled are 
whether public contracts shall be respected—whether the 
Executive shall keep its immense reserve of land as a fund 
for its expenses, or waste it with the prospect of depending 
entirely on the liberality of Colonial Parliaments—whether 
trade shall be allowed to find its natural channels, or in- 
dustry and labour be dwarfed in their infancy by artificial 
restraint and external control. It cannot be too often re- 
peated, that no modern democracy has as yet dealt success- 
fully with first-class questions. The apparent success of the 
American Constitution was owing to the extreme unimpor- 
tance of the controversies which divided the political factions. 
The largest subject about which the Whig and Democratic par- 
ties disputed was the constitutionality of the United States 
Bank. One great question, indeed, there was, and no limit could 
be assigned to its magnitude ; but all parties confessed their in- 
capacity to deal with it by resolutely setting it aside as long as 
they could ; and when at last it forced its way to the front, it at 
once rent the Federation in twain. It would be too much to 
assert that democracies are unequal to dealing with subjects 
so vast as Parliamentary Reform or Catholic Emancipation, 
but it is quite certain that they have not proved their ability. 
In Australia, if any solution of the local controversies can 
be hoped for except the worst, it is because we all see that 
the colonies will not be allowed absolutely to commit 
suicide. There is something behind, in the Imperial autho- 
rity of the Mother-country, which affords the true reason 
why nobody despairs of Victoria or New South Wales. It is 
as yet impossible to say in what manner, at what time, or to 
what extent, the power represented by the Colonial Office 
will be forced to interfere. Beyond all doubt, the moment 
will be postponed as long as possible ; and the performers in 
the comedy of self-government will be permitted to play out 
their play. If, however, things go on as they have done for 
the last two or three years—if Cabinet succeeds Cabinet at 
intervals of months or weeks—if the lowest vulgar prejudice 
and the emptiest popular cry are instantly carried into 
Parliament, and converted into the shibboleth of party—if 
corruption is solemnly sanctioned by legislative enactment— 
if the cast-off rags of Euro Socialism are stitched into 
the garments of the body politic—the Mother-country will at 
last become conscious of its responsibility, and the gravest of 
colonial questions will have to be settled. 


INDIA. 


R. LAING has returned to India with a prospect of 
better times to lighten his task, and, we hope, with 

health sufficiently renovated to bear the fatigues and anxie- 
ties which a Financial Minister cannot hope to escape. The 
contrast between the present condition of the country and 
its unpromising aspect when he first visited it, little more 
than a year ago, is far more cheering than any one could then 
have dared to anticipate. Indian accounts and figures are so 
invariably delusive that it seems almost impossible to gather 
from them anything certain as to the financial position of the 
Government ; but there are some simple tests of prosperity 
which, if rather rough, are nevertheless sound as far as they 
go, whether in reference to private or public affairs. A mer- 
chant who finds his liabilities diminishing, or at any rate not 
increasing, the balance at his banker's steadily and rapidly 
growing, and his credit improving from day to day, cannot 
be in a very bad way; and these are the symptoms 
which India is at last beginning to exhibit. For the 
first time since the mutiny, a remittance has been sent home, 
which, though not very large, is an earnest of future 
improvement. Then the cash balances, which in October, 
1860, were only about 12,000,000/, and six months ago were 
at a still lower point, have now increased by 2,000,000l., and 
show signs of continued progress in the same direction. 
Indian securities are once more in favour at Calcutta, the 
improvement in the public credit being measured by the fact 
that the Government, which a year or two since could 
scarcely raise the money it required by a local loan at the 
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considerable premium. This rapid change in the financial 
affairs of India is no doubt mainly due to the system of 
military economy on which Mr. Larna’s Budget was based, 
but it has been furthered by the fortunate reaction from the 
fall in the price of opium, and still more by the stimulus 
given by the chance of snatching from the Southern States 
of America the great monopoly of the cotton trade. 
Under such circumstances, it was an easy task for Mr. 
Laine to meet the commercial associations of Calcutta, to 
exchange congratulations, and to offer counsel. A little 
trace of the disappointment which was felt by the natives at 
the reluctance with which Manchester came forward to pur- 
chase their inferior cotton in place of the favourite New 
Orleans, is still to be found in the address of the Calcutta 
traders ; but the prices which have now been attained will 
confirm the resolution of India to enter upon the new field 
which has been opened to her by the folly of her formidable 
rivals. The one point on which uneasiness has been felt, 
both here and in India, is the degree of permanence which 
the development of the Indian export of cotton is likely to 
attain ; and upon this subject Mr. Larne’s observations are 
the more valuable for being'free from all taint of exaggeration. 
He pointed out to his auditors that, if ever the industry of 
the Confederate States should flow back into its old channels, 
a country which can raise 200 or 300 pounds an acre of cotton 
worth sixpence a pound, must drive out of the market a com- 
peting country where the average produce of an acre has 
hitherto been but 100 pounds, of the value of fourpence a 
pound. He did not disguise from the native planters that both 
in quality and in quantity their production must be im- 
proved if the stimulus of the American war is to have more 
than a temporary effect on their trade. That this improve- 
ment is feasible, Mr. Larne, in common with almost every 
ene who speaks with any authority on the subject, confi- 
dently believes, and the main agencies to which he looks are 
the creation of greater facilities of traffic, and the infusion 
of British capital into the national enterprise. There can 
be no doubt that both of these aids will materially assist 
in developing the growth of cotton or of any other com- 
modity ; but, considering the incidental difficulties which 
attend the direct application of our capital to such purposes, 
we should be disposed to place our chief reliance on the 
stimulus of highly profitable prices, combined with the im- 
proved communications which are daily being pushed on to 
the great cotton districts. Mr. Larxe is more hopeful than 
most persons would be of the success of a regular system of 
advances to the cotton-growing ryots similar to that which 
has produced such important material results in the cultiva- 
tion of indigo, though not without the drawback of serious 
social disorders. He does not affect to shirk the difficulties 
of the case, but he speaks with the utmost confidence of the 
practicability of controlling by force of law such irregulari- 
ties as have grown out of the policy pursued by the indigo 
planters. 

Strange to say, his advocacy of the indigo system, if com- 
bined with a strict but just law for the enforcement of con- 
tracts, does not appear to have jarred on the prejudices of 
the natives whom he addressed, and he found that he might 
even venture on a vindication of the contract law which, 
when passed with a view to the settlement of the indigo 
disputes, was so strongly condemned both in India and here. 
Perhaps Mr. Laine shows an excessive faith in capital, and 
yet it is a faith which a commercial Englishman can scarcely 


@ power capital is here, and even in its worst form the appli- 
cation of English capital to the growth of indigo in Bengal 
did produce an enormous addition to the wealth of the 
country. Mr. Laine says, and we believe with some truth, 
that the oppression which accompanied the system of advances 
to the ryots was found only in particular districts, and he 
does not hesitate to recommend the very same machinery as 
the most effectual means of improving the cotton cultivation. 
That it will be effectual there can be no doubt, and the 
only question on which there is occasion for anxiety 
is, whether the law can adequately protect the indebted ryot 
from oppression and the capitalist planter from fraud. We 
do not wish to see the cultivation of cotton made an abomi- 
nation in the eyes of the natives, as the growth of indigo 
unquestionably is in many districts ; nor is it desirable that 
an English cotton-planter should prepare the ground in the 
manner so well understood by the managers of indigo facto- 
ries, by the preliminary process of getting the whole country 
round his mill hopelessly into his debt. Legislation ought 


if they are effectually averted, no one will hesitate to join 
with Mr. Laine in his hopeful anticipations of the effect of 
British energy, example, and above all capital, in stimulating 
this all-important branch of agriculture. He may be right 
in saying ‘‘No contract law, no cotton,” though we think 
there is some exaggeration in this sweeping assertion. All 
we stipulate for is that the contract law shall not be one- 
sided, and that the system of advances which is to be en- 
couraged shall be one of bond fide aid to the natives, rather 
than a machinery for making the normal relation of planter 
and ryot similar to that which exists between a Jew usurer 
and his embarrassed debtor. 

Another important aid to cotton cultivation which Mr, 
Larne refers to is the organization of some regular means 
for promoting the flow of labour from the places where it is 
redundant to those where hands are in demand. If waste 
lands should be purchased under the recent regulations to any 
considerable extent, some arrangements for the transfer of 
labourers will be absolutely essential. At present, a coolie 
who lives in a crowded district, where employment is scarcely 
to be had and wages are absurdly low, has no alternative 
presented to him except to starve in his native district or to 
ship for Mauritius or Ceylon. And yet there are whole 
provinces of his own country which languish for want of an 
industrious population almost as much as a West India island, 
The inequalities in the local demand for, and supply of, 
labour will be greatly increased by the reclamation of. 
waste lands on any large scale; and nothing could be 
more important, nor should anything be easier, than to 
divert the stream of emigration, and use it as a fertilizing 
influence on the soil of India. In this and many other ways 
the Government, acting in concert with the people, may do 
infinitely more to develop the resources of the country 
than by trespassing, as some have recommended, upon 
the province of private enterprise. Model farms may well 
be left to settlers and natives if all official means are used to 
smooth down the difficulties of transit and to circulate in- 
formation as to the localities where labour is most needed. 
Remove obstructions, and labour and population will find 
their level as readily as water ; and we are glad to see that 
Mr. Larne invites the co-operation of the more enterprising 
among the natives in framing practical measures for the 
furtherance of these objects. There is now a reasonable 
hope that the embarrassments of continual deficits will no 
longer occupy all the thoughts of the Finance Minister of 
India; and, relieved from this urgent pressure, he will be 
at liberty to devote to the development of the general pros- 
perity the energies which have hitherto been absorbed in the 
wearying task of enabling the Executive to pay its way. 


THE ENGLISH WEST INDIES AND AMERICAN 
ABOLITIONISM. 


HERE have been, of late years, many changes in public 
opinion. But no change has been more remarkable 
than that which has been shown in relation to the state of 
the Negro. It is only by studying the political and poetical 
literature of thirty or thirty-five years ago, that we are 
rendered fully sensible of the great revolution which the 
minds of most people have passed through. It is impossible 
to take up any pamphlets or poems of that day without 
alighting on some plan for the improvement of the negro’s 
condition, some panegyric on his virtues, or some denuncia- 
tion of his employers. Our poets were always clanking in our 
ears the negro’s chains, and the picture-books of small children 
were filled with descriptions of his unmerited tortures and his 
unceasing toil. This interest in our “black brother” con- 
tinued some time after his emancipation, but gradually began 
to die away, and finally was to some extent replaced by 
contemptuous indifference and indignant depreciation. The 
reasons for this change are obvious enough. The desola- 
tion of the West Indies and the ruin of the planters were 
ascribed solely and exclusively to the laziness and apathy of 
the free negro. The usual reaction from one strong shade 
of opinion to another set rapidly in, until, at last, people 
began to ask themselves whether they were quite justified 
in veering round and abusing so violently a class of men 
whom they had strenuously pitied, befriended, aud bepraised, 
only one generation ago. 
An illustration of this change of sentiment and of its causes 
is afforded by an article in the current number of the Fdin- 
burgh Review on Mr. Sewett’s useful little book about the 
West Indies. The writer is evidently acquainted with the West 


to be able to guard against the securrenee of such evils, and 


Indies, and is friendly to the negro character, but is somewhat 
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puzzled to reconcile his favourable prepossessions with the 
results of emancipation in all those dependencies. Evidently 
there are some things in West Indian life which are apt to 
excite an unpleasant feeling in the European mind against 
the coloured creole ; and on these it is hardly possible to be 
silent when discussing the condition of our tropical colonies 
and the value of their maintenance. Justice and charity 
alike enjoin the full and candid statement of both sides of 
the question, and a comprehensive view of social conditions 
which have no counterpart in the society of the Old World. 

We think that both Mr. Szwett and the Reviewer suc- 
eced in proving that, after every allowance has been made 
for the natural disappointment of over-sanguine hopes and 
the novelty of a gigantic experiment, the great Act of Eman- 
cipation was not a failure. It may have been premature ; 
but at whatever date it might have happened, it would un- 
doubtedly have been pronounced premature by many. It 
may not have been introduced and made easy by adequate 
measures of preliminary preparation ; but we must remember 
that a powerful body of proprietors was bitterly opposed to 
all preparatory and precautionary measures. The state of 
the public mind in England would not have admitted of its 
further delay, and the hostility of the planters in the colonies 
presented every obstacle to its gradual and progressive 
enforcement. We may wish, with the Reviewer, that ampler 
measures of education, training, and long apprenticeship had 
preceded it ; but we cannot regret that it did not wait for 
these emollient preparatives. After all, the Reviewer and 
his author satisfy us that, whatever were its first and worst 
consequences, we have now surmounted them. The whole 
body of the West Indian colonies are in a more flourishing 
condition now than they were two or three years before 
Emancipation. In sone colonies, it is true, the planter is 
worse off than he was, though not in all, and not in the largest. 
But all the colonies themselves are better off than they were 
then, though their produce and exports may not be the staple 
of former days. Their revenue is larger, and their imports 
more abundant. Nowhere does the negro appear to be the 
desperate and incurable idler that some have represented him. 
In Barbadoes, he works stoutly for wages which cannot be 
called high, because, if he does not work for wages, he must 
starve. In Jamaica, he does not work so well, or for so low 
wages, because there is but little competition in the labour 
market, and abundance of land to be bought on easy terms, 
and it must be remembered that, although he must buy land 
now, there was a time when he squatted with impunity. Thus 
the negro has the means of living as a freeholder—a state 
which he infinitely prefers to that of a hired day labourer. 
The produce which he brings to market is not, generally, the 
sugar or coffee of former days, but honey, pimento, oranges, 
pineapples, and other tropical fruits, which are as profitable 
to the Colonial treasury and the individual producer as the 
former staples. To these cotton may, perhaps, be added soon 
—in which case, the great body of the creole small proprietors 
will become about as independent and comfortable a body of 
freeholders as any in the world. 

The truth is that, so far as regards the exigencies of the 
white planter on the one hand, and the necessities of ordinary 
colonial existence on the other, the population of negro 
labourers is, in all the larger islands and some of the smaller 
ones, far too small for the proper cultivation of sugar and 
coffee estates. In two of these, Guiana and Trinidad, the 
negro’s place has been to a great extent supplied by the 
Indian Coolie. And if this had been done: also in Jamaica, 
we should have had fewer complaints from that island 
of the negro’s idleness and uselessness. Diligent and in- 
dustrious, after the measure of Scotch, Flemish, or English 
diligence and industry, the negro certainly is not. But 
when we look at his cottage, his garden, his furniture, 
his clothes, his books, and his whole life, and at the same time 
remember that less than thirty years ago he was a chattel 
like the “ chattels ” of Texas and Mississippi, we cannot but 
rejoice at the progress he has made, and be proud of the 
part which England has had in raising the condition of his 
race, however we may smile at his travesty of the characters 
of M.P. and Privy Councillor. 

The Reviewer naturally passes from the liberation of our 
own slaves to the prospective liberation of the American 
slaves. We confess we think that, though not very san- 
guine, he rather underrates the difficulties which would beset 
such an attempt in the Southern States. With us, there 
were means and appliances which do not exist there. We 
had money, zeal, enthusiasm, and numbers. With us, the 
people and the Government were animated by one spirit and 


bent on one object. No event in the history of nations pre- 
sents such a combination of motive, means, and will. But 
America offers only a contrast, not a counterpart, to us. The 
Southerners are to a man combined against emancipation—the 
Northerners are not combined for it. And the reasons of 
Northern apathy are partially indicated by the Reviewer. 
He shows that there are few things which have done so much 
to repel the Americans from venturing on this great experi- 
ment as the conduct, real or imputed, of ourown West Indian 
free negroes. They believe our negroes to be utterly idle and 
useless, They believe all the West India colonies to be hope- 
lessly ruined by their idleness. Both these, as we have already 
stated, are ii «HC and, in some cases, grossly unjust 
exaggerations. Moreover, in some instances these exaggera- 
_ tions are the deliberate inventions of interested schemers, who 
can purchase estates to which this deprecating estimate 
clings, on better terms than they could if their real value were 
known in England. They also regard the negro creole as 
_ forward, presuming, impertinent, and insolent. We pro- 
nounce this to be an exaggerated and unfair description. 
In no degree does it apply to the rural inhabitants of the 
sugar-islands; and only partially is it true of the inhabitants 
of the seaport towns. The Reviewer gives, we think, a plau- 
sible explanation of this presumption and rudeness wherever 


discernible. The town negroes have learned their manners 
from the low English and American sailors who crowd the 
| ports of Bridgetown, Georgetown, and Kingston. They are 
numerous, athletic, and have a vivid esprit de corps. It is 
no wonder that contact with these specimens of the white 
| race whom they are always eager to resemble, and whom 
it is their utmost ambition to equal, should communicate 
a roughness and harshness to their manners, which the 
democratic teaching of their principal instructors—the 
| Baptist ministers—is not likely to improve. But it would 
| be erroneous to suppose that their harshness or incivility of 
_deportment betokens any feeling of a Jacobin or insurrec- 
' tionary character. The creole negro knows too well that 
the British Government is the only Government in the 
world which secures for him and his children equal laws 
and civil rights, religious and secular instruction, to think 
of carrying his self-assertion beyond a short reply or an 
impudent look. And he would not change his lot with 
that of the richest free negro in Philadelphia or New York. 
It is to be regretted for his own sake, but more for the 
sake of his compatriot bondsmen in the Southern States, 
that this unpleasing peculiarity of deportment should: be ex- 
hibited principally in those ports which are visited by 

American travellers ; for it gives them an impression most 

unfavourable to the negro cause, and one which, though 

_ utterly erroneous in respect to the rural districts, and only 

partially true in respect to the more populous towns, may 

yet be widely received, and tend to postpone indefinitely the 

great work of Negro Emancipation in America. 

How this work is to be accomplished is yet a puzzle to all ~ 
who have weighed its difficulties. That the negroes will ever 
of themselves rise in a body against their masters we hold . 
to be most unlikely. That Northern statesmen and gene- 
rals will ever head such a rising, and countenance the hor- - 
rible havoc and rapine which must accompany it, we think 
equally improbable. That Northern philanthropists will 
ever give seven hundred million dollars to emancipate their - 
black brethren, is an hypothesis utterly incompatible with 
the known and published state of Federal finance. Neither- 
do we think it likely that the statesmen and proprietors 
of the South will embrace the scheme proposed by the 
Reviewer, of creating a condition intermediate between 
slavery and freedom, and holding the slaves as “ churls”— 
adscriptos glebe—until the proper time for their complete 
emancipation has arrived. Such a scheme, benevolently 
devised though it be, is not only inconsistent with past 
experience, but also with the character of the American 
planter, and with the present conditions of the Ameriean 
contest. 

Gloom and perplexity hang over the whole subject. It 
revolts the feelings of humanity to prolong the bondage of a 
race of men. It is no less dangerous than it is revolting. 
As the Reviewer asks—Can 4,000,000 slaves go on generat- 
ing other slaves without danger to the society in which 
they live? But emancipation has its terrors as well as 
slavery. Could 4,000,000 uneducated slaves be emancipated 
at once without danger to the lives, families, and properties 
of their former masters? Or could 4,000,000 new free 
negroes be received into the bosom of the New York and 
Philadelphia communities without intensifying the keen dis- 
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gust with which the citizens of the Northern States already 
regard the “ Nigger” and all his belongings to the remotest 
degree? And let it be remembered that one element which 
is simply obnoxious and unpleasing—and only occasionally 
obnoxious or unpleasing—in British colonies would be 
the subject of unceasing collision, contumely, and ill-treat- 
ment in the Northern cities. Their inhabitants might 
tolerate the proximity of the unadulterated negro; but 
could they put up with the pretensions, the morbid sen- 
sitiveness, and the indignant self-assertion of the mulatto? 
Could the mulatto—whom equality of condition, the admis- 
sion into honourable careers, and the protecting favour of 
the British Government in British colonies have not inva- 
riably conciliated, or made a contented and docile citizen— 
could he bear to submit to the Pariah life which society and 
ae pungea in America would impose upon him? Could he 
an existence embittered by all the contempt which is 
lavished on the negro, with the addition of hatred and re- 
viling, from which the negro is saved by his comparative 
innocuousness ? 
When we look at these various points, we may well con- 
an are ourselves on having long ago turned the corner of 
mancipation, and surmounted its worst dangers. The 
people of colour, too, in our tropical colonies, may well con- 
gratulate themselves on the good fortune which has placed 
them under the mild and benevolent sway of Great Britain. 
But their joy should be tempered with wisdom ; and wisdom 
requires that they so conduct themselves as neither to 
disgust the Government which protects them nor to give 
to other Governments a pretext for deferring indefinitely 
the liberation of their slaves or clogging it with impossible 
conditions. After all, the solution of the greatest social and 
economical problem which ever perplexed the judgment or 
troubled the consciences of men may eventually depend upon 
the demeanour of the one or two hundred thousand mulattoes 
scattered through the British colonies of Jamaica, Guiana, 
and Mauritius. And the Reviewer doesa friendly act in im- 
pressing this on the minds of those who are most nearly 
concerned in the subject. 


GALWAY AND FATHER DALY. 


E learn from the Irish papers that an extraordinary 
revolution is just now in progress in the interesting 
and important town of Galway. All the temporal and 
spiritual institutions of the place have more or less fallen 
into collapse and disorganization. The Municipal Corpora- 
tion is without a chairman. The Harbour Commission has 
parted with its most conspicuous and active member. The 
Gas Company is minus a President. The Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul has lost its head. The Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute and the Commercial Association are left to govern 
themselves. The Lough Corrib Steam Company is deprived 
of its managing owner and director. More than one parish 
is destitute of an incumbent. Numerous families miss their 
acting trustee and guardian. Above all, the world-famous 
Galway Packet Company—which is said to have so far re- 
trieved its affairs that it needed nothing but decent harbour 
accommodation and plenty of Government money to ensure its 
final success—has suddenly lost, perhaps for ever, the services 
of its directing mind. In one word, Father Daty is under a 
cloud of spiritual censure and prohibition, which only the 
highest ecclesiastical authority in Christendom can remove. 
The Chair of Peter of Galway is vacant. Unless it shall 
lease Pope Pius IX. to cancel the interdict Jaid on the most 
illustrious pluralist of the age—who is described by a 
friendly pen as “the adviser and guide of the people in tem- 
“poral as well as spiritual matters’—the name of Father 
Daty henceforth disappears from the history of Galway and 
the British Empire. 

A tempest in a teapot may have its scientific value as 
illustrating, on a reduced scale, grand cosmical laws, and a 
row in Galway may not be wholly uninteresting to the 
student of the phenomena of Irish society. In the record 
of the events which have created so dismal a blank in the 
daily life of the future Liverpool of the West, we find not a 
few of the elements which constitute the romance of history 
and furnish data for its philosophy. The central personage 
of the drama—who may be regarded as embodying at once 
the genius of material and commercial progress and the 
spirit of popular resistance to ecclesiastical tyranny— 
presents one of those figures which, in a wider sphere 
of action, stand at the head of social and political 
revolutions, The Rev. Perer Day would clearly have been 


a great man if fortune had not cast his lot in a very small 
world. The commotion to which he has for the present sue- 
cumbed, and which may perhaps end in extinguishing him 
altogether, appears to have originated in the inopportune dig- 
play of qualities which, under favourable circumstances, coms 
monly command the deference of mankind, though they do 
not always conciliate good will. The “adviser and guide of 
“ the people in temporal as well as spiritual matters” was, ag 
we can readily believe, not a very pleasant colleague toact with, 
especially after a confidential intimacy with statesmen and 
legislators had confirmed his habitual sense of superiority 
over the limited intellects of his local coadjutors. Accord- 
ingly, we learn without surprise that Father Dany had, for 
some time past, made himself intolerably disagreeable to the 
members of more than one of the many Commissions and 
_s bodies whose affairs he was good enough to manage, 
e is even accused of having “systematically insulted” 
respectable gentlemen at Board meetings by an unbearable 
arrogance of demeanour, and by “language of the 
“most offensive character ;” but, of course, people have 
only themselves to blame if they are disappointed when their 
superiors do not treat them exactly as equals. These per 
sons—most of them probably base Saxons—unworthily 
resented an ascendancy with which they were unable to 
cope, and had the meanness to carry their grievances to the 
reverend gentleman's Bishop. The Bishop, it may be feared, 
was himself not altogether free from the petty jealousy with 
which small men regard a great man, for we are told 
that he has always been “ overshadowed by this wonderfully 
“active and domineering priest,” who “ regarded him much 
“in the same light as ANTONELLI regards the Pops.” Be this 
as it may, he ventured to suggest that Mr. Daty would do 
well to abstain from meddling in secular affairs, and to 
confine himself to the discharge of his spiritual duties, 
Repeated hints and admonitions to this effect having been 
totally unheeded, he at length summoned up courage to order 
his refractory subordinate, on pain of ecclesiastical suspension, 
to withdraw forthwith from political and commercial avoca- 
tions. Father Daty’sonly answer was to take the chair the 
very next day at a meeting of the Town Commissioners. The 
threatened edict of suspension immediately followed ; where- 
upon the victim of episcopal oppression took the first oppor- 
tunity of officiating at one of his chapels, and immediately 
after the service “proceeded to the altar, and, amid the 
“ boisterous acclamations of the congregation, went on to 
“relate his grievances and denounce his enemies.” From 
this point the plot thickened fast. There was, of course, 
“ intense excitement” in the town. Open-air meetings were 
held “to give expression to the popular feeling,” which also 
found expression in ways more distinctively Irish than plat- 
form declamation. We read of “large mobs parading the 
“ streets, and assaulting all who were supposed to be hostile 
“to Father Dany.” The military and police were put in 
requisition. “Two companies of sdtdiers from Athlone,” 
with “all the constabulary of the county,” were at 
one moment not considered an unnecessarily large 
force for the repression of a generous but exaggerated 
popular enthusiasm. Arrangements were even made by the 
reverend gentleman’s more eager friends for burning the 
Bishop in effigy, but we are not told that the ceremony was 
actually performed. Happily, no blood was spilled, and we 
infer from the last accounts that the champion of social 
progress and improvement declines the responsibility of 
appearing to sanction an open riot. He has, it seems, de- 
cided on the more canonical course of appealing to the 
Pore against the Bishop’s decree of suspension, and is about 
to go to Rome, backed by a memorial bearing twice 
as many signatures as there are male adults in the whole 
town. 

It does not appear probable that Father Daty’s diplomacy 
will meet with the same success at Rome which once 
attended his experiments on the pliability and good nature 
of English statesmen. It is no object with Prus LX. to win 
the suffrages of the intelligent working men of Galway, who 
are doubtless very scanty contributors of Peter’s Pence. Nor 
is it certain that the Pontifical mind will be prepossessed on 
behalf of an appellant who is chiefly known by an irregular 
zeal for joint-stock enterprise. The expediency of up- 
holding episcopal authority against a recalcitrant subordi- 
nate will, we apprehend, be more considered at Rome than 
the temporal interests of the town of Galway; and 
popular demonstrations which assume a form flagrantly 
hostile to all notions of ecclesiastical discipline will by 


no means. constitute a passport to Papal favour. Unless 
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Father Daty is prepared for open schism, he will probably 
come back some of these days to subside into the character 
of a decorous parish priest. If so, we shall part without ill- 
will from a gentleman who has contributed (though not in- 
expensively) both to the amusement and instruction of man- 
kind. Local jobbery is, after all, a less noxious form of 
illicit clerical activity than political or religious agitation ; 
and Ireland has worse priests than the ubiquitous busybody 
who is at any rate free from bigoted hostility to unsectarian 
schemes for making money, and from disloyal repugnance to 
the acceptance of substantial benefits from the Imperial 
Government. No vindictive recollection of good British 
subsidies wasted on an abortive speculation will mar the 
sentiments of Christian forgiveness with which we shall 
witness Father Daty’s final retirement from the political 


stage. 


SENTIMENT AND CIVILIZATION. 


—- American papers have lately brought us over a curious 
story of the Civil War. Just before the commencement 
of hostilities, a Southern gentleman, named Summerfield, was 
staying at New York, and was on terms of pleasant and friendly 
intercourse with two young ladies, the Misses Holmes, of some 
place in the Northern State of Vermont. War broke out, 
and the friends met for one last sweet and sad interview. The 
ladies had to go to their home at once in order to aid in making 
up the overcoats for the volunteers from their town; and Sum- 
merfield jokingly requested them to see that they did their 
work well, as it might fall to his lot to be ssor by conquest 
of a Vermont outfit. ‘They parted ; the ladies went to Vermont, 
and Summerfieid, having made his way south, was in due time 
posted as a volunteer in the Confederate army of the Potomac. 
At one engagement it chanced that his corps was opposed to 
a detachment of Vermont volunteers. Summerfield marked his 
man, and seeing him fall rushed to strip him. The dead soldier 
had a beautiful new overcoat strapped on his back, and Summer- 
field eagerly seized the prize. n examining it he found it 
marked inside “ E. Holmes,” and its pockets contained letters 
from the very young ladies who had se his dear friends at 
New York. It was their brother whom Summerfield had just 
killed, and this coat had actually been their handiwork. Now, 
what should we suppose would be the end of the story? We 
might guess that Summerfield would cherish the sacred relic as 
a sad memorial of other days, or that he would find. some 
means of communicating with the bereaved sisters, or at 
least that he would have been overpowered with grief 
at so striking an instance of the miserable issues to which this 
dreadful war gives rise. Not a bit of it. Summer- 
field was a man of sense, and he was not going to part with a 
valuable garment through any silly feelings. of romance. The 
story ends in the American papers by saying, “ Summerfield now 
wears the coat, and is not a little impressed with the singularity 
of the coincidence.” This is his tribute to affectionand the claims 
of tender sentiment. He is impressed with the oddity of the 
thing, but finds the coat warm and comfortable, and the buttons 
well sewed on. Let us own that this is sensible, and in one way 
natural. A coat is a coat, although it has been won by a victory 
that will plunge our dear friends in grief. If a man does not 
feel sentiment, why should he affect it? The great characteristic 
of all American writing and acting is that the people there are 
restrained by no shame, or remorse, or apprehension of criticism, 
from saying exactly what they think and feel, so. long as it 
is natural to men who have done nothing to elevate their 
nature. The old Adam has his uninterrupted swing in 
that curious community; and Americans proclaim from the 
housetops the feelings which others share, but conceal in the 
background. Manhattan, with his usual frankness, has lately 
painted the present condition of the renowned Captain Wilkes : 
—“ He looks hke a welted peacock in a heavy rain.” No res 
table fowl will now go near the bird whose tail was lately so 
much admired, and who. was cried up to the skies for having 
taken the shine out of the British lion. Other nations make 

opular heroes, and desert them when their luck has left them. 

ut no other nation placards the fact, and records its own 
cowardice and gusty tickleness as a kind of triumph. This 
absence of restraint is the one thing which gives a decided pecu- 
liarity to Americans. They have only produced one original 
poet, Walt Whitman. In his way he is really a remarkable 
man; but he is chiefly remarkable from the outrageous frankness 
of his confidences. Other people try to wash most of their dirty 
linen at home, but the Americans not only like their linen dirty, 
but hang it out in the public street that all who pass by may 
See 16. 


We should all feel at once that no Englishman in the position 
of the ped of the Vermont coat would have calmly walked about 
In it, and announced that he was struck with the sin ularity of 

occurrence. Something in our society imposes a hittle more 
romance than this even upon the unromantic. We have a kind 
of shame that makes us w a gloss over our coarser feelings. 
But, at first sight, it is not easy to perceive what it is that pro- 


in English society than the extent to which commonplace feeli es 
are not only entertained, but glorified. And, strangely enough, re 
gion—which is in one way the extreme of romance, for it teaches us 
continually to fix our hopes on a distant future of purity and 
truth—does very little to inspire delicate and noble sentiments 
in the ordinary intercourse of society. There are no o— who 
think more of wealth, who marry more steadily and exe usively 
to get and preserve wealth, and who hunt after rank with less 
people. Almost every person belonging to the particular set 
which is active in ‘peeling over missionary and charitable 
societies, benefitin e poor, and distributing tracts, has taker 
care to havea pars Sore marriage settlement. The great bulk 
of English congregations hate sermons which offer them any 
but old thoughts in anything but conventional language. What 
in their hearts they wish for is a succession of approved 
phrases, so pore | together as to commit the preacher to 
nothing. They can scarcely endure that a clergyman should 
use the language of the Bible, unless it is the 

of that part of the Bible which is under their special protection. 
There is, indeed, some amount of pecuniary charity in England, 
although any one who examines into the matter will find that it 
is the same people really who give to everything. But p i 
charity has generally far too nearly the character of an invest- 
ment to act as a provocative of sentiment. There is only one 
element of high feeling which the usual money-making, money - 
spending Englishman almost always has, and that is a sense of jus- 
tice. All of us rebel against seeing the weak andthe poortyrannized 
over in any way which can be distinetly appreciated and readily 
encountered. e like to back up a good cause when it is at a 
disadvantage; and if once a clear issue of right is raised, quite 
timid and humdrum people will brave the anger even of carri 
company and theological coteries rather than pretend to wih 
that wrong should be done. But this is the only romantic element 
in the English character to which we can confidently appeal. We 
are not really different from the Americans ; and if they are not 
sentimental, we must not suppose that we have anything very 
sentimental in our composition. The origin of the restraint 
which would forbid our Summerfields to wear the handiwork of 
lady friends from whose fallen brothers the prize had been 
stripped, must lie somewhere else than in the difference of our 
general temperament and nature. 


The French, certainly, have a frankness and an absence of 
restraint in some things which far surpass ours. There are 
assages in Rousseau in which even Walt Whitman must own 
Rimsclf fairly rivalled, and Rousseau is one of the standard authors 
of France. There is no check whatever upon the freedom of 
French novels, and the worst situations that can be devised are 
confidently offered to the reader. There is also a depth of 
degraded coarseness in Frenchmen, and in the class of 
foreigners who resemble Frenchmen, into which even very bad 
Englishmen scarcely ever, if ever, descend. Even in vice, 
English people generally retain some last feelings of decency and 
pity ; oe the utterly abandoned foreign man or woman is as 
nearly devilish as human nature will permit. And yet the French, 
as a nation, have a great amount of genuinesentiment. As their 
sentiment happens to take a direction alien to our political ideas 
and remote Sem our interests, we are often inclined to doubt 
its existence. But in this we must accept the testimony 
of the Continental world. It is unquestionable that thou- 
sands of persons in the chief European States—persons who 
have no political sympathies with France nor any great admi- 
ration of French society or literature—believe fully in the 
existence of French generosity and enthusiasm. They believe 
that France will shed blood and incur heavy losses in order to 
befriend the oppressed ; and they believe that this can be said of 
no other nation on earth. No ovher has at once the power and 
the will. Even if we suppose this belief to be in a great measure 
erroneous, we must allow that it has some foundation. And in 
private life, every one who knows the better kind of French 
people is well aware that abundance of emotion is displayed in 
the various scenes of family histories. A country in which the 
men cry visibly and loudly must have some genuine 
feeling in it. e think these exhibitions foolish, and an 
Englishwoman would probably be repelled rather than attracted 
by the open fountains of a lover’s emotions. But if French- 
men do really 
tears, and be 


for romance. Rousseau charms his countrymen not onl by 
th feast, 


iarity 
openly stating, as if exempt from censure, their most unromantic 
and ignoble feelings. — 

Nor, again, is the explanation to be found in the fact that the 
Americans are comparatively a new people, and that there is not 
much of what we ‘eclinieally term good society there. The 


duces this. It would be a great mistake to su that the 
English are a romantic people. There ie nothing more striking 


simplest people of Europe are often the most romantic. 


Germans, for example, who are the prime types of European 
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d which reveals the coarseness of the French also reveals their turn 
» 
) ing subtle shades of delicate feeling. Summerfield could not 
. have worn his coat in France, and annoanced his impression, 
without loss of consideration; and yet Frenchmen avow what 
po they feel openly. It is not, therefore, the habit of free revela- 


- of simple honest affection. All nations experience this, and 
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mediocrity, are full of sentiment. In Austria, where political 
institutions exist which Americans very properly despise, and 
where the people are made childishly happy by the police not 
interfering with their endless waltz music in the open air, Sum- 
merfield could not show his coat fora moment. And in literary 
Germany, in the flowing and gushing soul-interchanges (or tea- 
parties) of the North, so barbarous an instance of the absence of 
romance would provoke a universal shriek, and give rise to a 
world-wide correspondence between countless Jewesses, savants, 
booksellers, and their nieces. Nor is the sentimentalism of 
Germans in the least affected. They really feel the “ soul-longing” 
of which they speak. A German lover is quite capable of letting 
his hot tears drip slowly into his beer as he thinks of the neat 
way in which his mistress cuts bread-and-butter. The Germans 
feel their sentimentalism so thoroughly that it invests them with 
acertain dignity and value. They supply the world abundantl 
with an article as to which there is always a danger lest the stoc 
should run short. The Scandinavian nations, too, have the Ger- 
man feeling, only in a much simpler and less overflowing form. 
They would never dream of glorifying a man one day and de- 
scribing him as a “welted peacock” the next. They are quiet, 
and kindly, and unaspiring, but they know how to respect them- 
— and poetry never altogether deserts their inhospitable 
-shores, 


It is much easier to say what are not the causes of a peculiarity 
-of national character such" as that of which we are speaking, 
‘than to say what those causes are. But we may gather some 
‘hints from the survey of other nations. The American absence 
of romance and of decent feeling—an absence placarded without 
shame and unrelieved by any demonstrations of a contrary 
kind—seems at first unconnected with a particular stage of civi- 
lization, or with the position in which the society which displays 

it happens to be. For neither the most advanced nor the 
least advanced of European nations would be likely to exhibit it. 
But a little further reflection will probably modify our opinion. 
We may always take it for granted that anything to which we 
object in the Americans is something we have ourselves only just 
escaped, if we have escaped it. We are far too alike to permit us 
ever to suppose that we have any inherent superiority. It is 
only a very slight barrier that would prevent inating 
field wearing his coat here. The truth appears to be that 
civilization in some of its stages has a brutalizing tendency. It 
breaks down the decency or scruples of individuals; it swamps 
the nicety and intensity of personal feelings in the vague emo- 
tions ofa mob ; it substitutes the cunning of the market and the 
hardness of the banker's back parlour for the tenderness 


in France it sometimes assumes the shape of a brutal and auda- 
-eious license. But then in Europe, and conspicuously in Eng- 
land, we have the great advantage of an historical past. We 
have an atmosphere in which religion and poetry have been 
mingled for centuries. Painfully, and by the efforts of 
many workers long forgotten in the grave, we have built up a 
modest mansion for romance in the enormous fabric of society. 
Nor does this process ever stop. The poetical side of religion 
-never dies out in England. ere is always some one to pass 
on the - 3 The intellect of the nation does not sink 
or wane. e keep the old habits of loyalty, of military 
obedience, of naval adventure. The Americans have our 
temptations without our safeguards. They experience the 
deadening effects of common-place success, and are not awakened 
‘by the calls of voices that might summon them to higher things. 
is is much more their misfortune than their fault. They show 
in everything a want of the power of creation. There is no 
eountry in which Christianity is less powerful as an element of 
thought, although its influence in domestic life is perhaps as 
great there asanywhere. In America there is no poetry, no art, 
no original literature. There are only some happy imitations of 
European and English thoughts and works. They have indeed 
hit on one or two striking kinds of folly, but these are only strik- 
ing because fools there are more conspicuous than here. Whether 
they will ever gain romance, and ever hide their weaknesses 
alee a decent veil, it is impossible to see. It may be that their 
civilization will never pass beyond the stage where civilization 
brutalizes as well as gives men what they wish for. Orit may be 
that altered circumstances, and misfortune, and the study of men 
and things beyond their own borders, will produce in them that 
deep dissatisfaction with self which is the mainspring of great- 
ness in nations as in men. It would be very uncharitable not to 
express a hope and a belief that the more auspicious future is the 
one really reserved for them. 


FEDERALS AND CONFEDERATES. 


it is most heartily to be wished that the two contending 
parties in North America will soon devise names for them- 
selves which have some sort of meaning. Day after day we hear 
of the sayings and doings of Federals and Confederates. We 
have passed the stage of having to stop and think which are the 
Federals and which are the Confederates; but we have not 
reached the stage of knowing what is the exact difference in the 
nature of things between Federals and Confederates. We 
believe that we know, but it is only by the exercise of a little 


Southern men Confederates; but we know it rather as a curious 
piece of history than as anything which carries its own meaning on 
the face of it. Federals and Confederates are something like 
the Congregation and Convocation of the University of Oxford, 
No man who does not attend diligently to academical matters ig 
likely to remember for an hour together which is Congregation 
and which is Convocation. And certainly no man, even though 
he regularly attend every meeting of both assemblies, can give 
any intelligible reason why one should be called Congregation 
and the other Convocation. Congregation may mean the body 
which flocks together, and Convocation may mean the bod 
which is called together. But Congregation does not flock 
together till it is called, and Convocation, when it is called, flocks 
together. Therefore every Congregation is a Convocation, and 
every Convocation is a Congregation. Here, too, we know the 
history of the names, but it is hopeless to try to find out the 
reason. So metaphysicians tell us about Objective and Subjective, 
Some profane persons go so far as to say that they cannot see any 
difference between them, and venture to hint that the philosophers 
are just bamboozling them with hard words. Others, who profess 
to have some glimmerings of the distinction, still cannot for the 
life of them understand why Objective should not be called Sub- 
jective, and why Subjective should not be called Objective. So 
it is with Federals and Confederates. The two names, which at 
first sight seem so nearly the same, are fast getting an arbitrary 
meaning. But there is an extreme awkwardness about the names 
now, and there will be greater awkwardness still, if the two 
parties ever sit down side by side as two recognised nations. Of 
course, in solemn diplomacy, the formulas of ‘‘ United States” and 
“Confederate States” will do perfectly well. But how will the 
two nations and the two countries ever be distinguished in ordi- 
nary discourse? After no little perplexity and no few turnings 
backwards and forwards, the inhabitants of the two divisions of 
the Netherlands have got to be called Dutch (out of England, 
Hollanders) and Belgians. Never mind whether the names are 
good or bad names; we know what we mean by them, and we do 
not take one for the other. It will be a good ay both for 
politics and for geography, when names as intelligible take the 
place of Federals and Confederates. 


This new difficulty is, in truth, only the continuation of an old 
difficulty. The United States and their inhabitants have never 
had anything which can really be called aname. ‘The United 
States of North America” is a mere diplomatic description, not 
the real name of a country. “A citizen of the United States” is 
yet more manifestly a formula which can only be used in some 
document of unusual solemnity. We have had to fall back on 
the awkward names of “ America” and “Americans.” There is 
plainly no reason why those names should be applied to that 
particular part of the Continent rather than to any other part. A 
Canadian or a Brazilian is as much an American as a citizen of 
New York or New Orleans. There is also the practical diffi- 
culty that the restricted use has not wholly excluded the general 
one. If we are talking politics, “ America” means the United 
States only ; but if we are talking philology or natural history, 
“ America” still means the whole Continent. The circumstances 
of the United States made it very difficult to find a good name. 
Thirteen colonies, previously united by nothing but a common 
allegiance to the British Crown, united themselves into a Federal 
Republic. There was no name which at once included them all 
and did not include something besides. In describing the 
Revolutionary War the difficulty constantly occurs. We 
have to talk of ‘ Colonists,” ‘ Provincials,” ‘ Continentals,” 
and, after the Declaration of Independence, of ‘“ Ameri- 
cans.” Their enemies, on the other hand, are “ the British.” 
They are hardly ever “the English.” Doubtless the colo- 
nists still looked on themselves as Englishmen. They were 
Englishmen in America, just as the others were Englishmen 
in Britain. Something of the feeling, or at least of the habit, is 
still retained. Americans still often say “‘ British” where men of 
any other nation would say “English.” In truth, whatever we 
say of the motley crowds of Irish and Germans in some of the 
States, a true New Englander ora true Virginian should not in 
the least object to be called an Englishman. He is not a Briton 
—that is a matter of geography and of politics; but he is an 
Englishman by blood and language. And though he will not 
call himself an Englishman, he will do exactly the same thing in 
another form by the use of the ridiculous word “‘ Anglo-Saxon.” 
The strictest description of the “ Americans” would be “ those 
améng the English in North America who threw off their alle- 
giance to the Crown of Great Britain.” In truth, there is no 
real name either for the country or for its people. 


But the difficulty is increased more than twofold now that what 
once was the United States is cut up into two distinct and hostile 
commonwealths. The United States, of course, still keep their 
name, and till the new commonwealth has been recognised by 
other Powers, the United States must be held, both in geography 
and in diplomacy, to exist in all their former extent. Late events 
in no way affect this. We know nothing about Confederate 
Commissioners—we only know that nobody is to be taken out of a 
British ship. We recognise the Confederates as belligerents; and 
so likewise, if France or Spain were similarly divided into two 
hostile camps, we should recognise both parties as belligerents. 
But the seceded States wanted a name ; and as there was really no 


thought, why the Northern men are called Federals and the 


name for them, they look up a mere political description—* The 
Confederate States of North America.” They chose the name 
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« Confederate,” partly because they must have some name dif- 
ferent from “ United” —yartiy also, we imagine, to show that the 
tie between the members of the new Confederacy was to be some- 
what looser than that between the members of the old Union. 
Very good; but what shall we call their adversaries ? The 
Republic of the United States is a Federal republic ; and hence, in 
describing its operations, we constantly hear of the “ Federal 
Government,” the “ Federal capital,” the “ Federalarmy andnavy.” 
The Federal Government, capital, revenue, &c. are, in strictness, 
opposed to the governments, capitals, revenues, &c. of particular 
States. In fact, in recording the doings of a Federal common- 
wealth, the word “ Federal” will have to be used in much the 
same positions in which, in recording the doings of a kingdom, 
we have to use the word “Royal.” The revolted States of the 
South—be their revolt right or wrong does not matter—stand in 
the same relation to the Federal Government in which the 
original Thirteen States during the revolutionary war stood to 
the Royal Government. They have thrown off the authority of 
that Federal Government under which they before lived, and 
that Federal Government is now seeking to ery them. 
The parallel between the Federal Government of 1862 and the 
Royal Government of 1776 is exact. The word “ Federal” now 
is used just as the word “ Royal” was then. But as there are 
more kingdoms in the world than there are federations, it fol- 
lows that “ Federal” is a much less familiar word than “ Royal.” 
“ Federal,” therefore, is fast getting to mean “ Northern Ame- 
rican” in a way in which “ Royal” never got to mean 
“ British.” 

This is a pity, because it leads to two or three confusions. If 
“Federal” gets to mean exclusively Northern, the fact is ob- 
scured that the Southern States form a Federal Commonwealth 
just as much as the Northern ones. Ifthe word “ Federal” gets 
confined to one particular government, the merits and demerits of 
Federal Government generally are liable to be confused with the 
merits and demerits of that particular Federal Government. A 
year ago most Englishmen sympathized with the North; now the 

pathies of many have gone to the South ; that is, they have 
y on from one Federal Government to another. Nothing, 
then, is proved either way, for or against Federal Government 
as such. Just now we are inclined to dislike one Federal 
Government which has its seat at Washington, and to admire 
another which has its seat at Bern. Therefore, whatever America 
proves, Switzerland disproves, and whatever Switzerland proves, 
America disproves. That is to say, Federal Governments, like 
all other governments, may be good or bad, weak or strong, wise 
or foolish, just as may happen. 

Again, because the actual Federal Government at Washington 
happens to be a highly democratic Government, people are tempted 
to jumble up together the two ideas of Federalism and Demo- 
cracy. These two ideas have absolutely nothing incommon. A 
Federation may be as aristocratic as possible—a Democracy may 
be as centralized as possible. The histories of Switzerland and 
of Republican France show this plainly enough. The grand old 
patriciate of Bern lived through nearly five centuries of Federal 
union with States some of which were highly democratic. 
So, too, the Seven United Provinces were a mere collection 
of local oligarchies. But Democracy in France always 
means the will either of the mob or the tyrant of a single 
city. And not only is there no need for a Federal Government 
to be also a Democratic Government—there is nothing in the 
actual American Federal Constitution which involves Democracy. 
What are popularly called “ American institutions” are no part 
of the Federal Constitution. They have come in wholly by 
virtue of changes in the several States. The authors of the 
Constitution constantly argue in the Federalist against Demo- 
cracy. Doubtless they use the word Democracy in a peculiar 
sense—namely, its strict old Athenian meaning of a Government 
where Demos meets bodily instead of choosing representatives. 
But there is nothing in the Federal Constitution which at all 
implies anything democratic, even in the sense now commonly 
given tothe word. The Federal Constitution simply recognises as 
an elector every man who is an elector by the laws of his own State. 
The States may form their own Constitutions as they please, with 
the single restriction that they must be ‘‘ Republican,” and may not 
grant titles of nobility. As the truest aristocracies have always done 
without titles of nobility, this last restriction proves very little. No 
State may have a oy under that title, but it may manifestly, if 
it pleases, choose its Governor for life, which would be a much 
nearer approach to monarchy than the old Kingdom of Poland. 
Its Councils and Assemblies may be constituted exactly as it 

leases. They may be as aristocratic as those of Venice, or as 

emocratic as those of Schwytz; and, in fact, when the Federal 
Constitution was made, most of the States had property qualifi- 
cations—and some of them rather high ones—both for electors 
and representatives. What English writers commonly mean by 
“ American institutions” are, therefore, really the institutions of 
the several States, and not of the Federal body, as such. 


It will be a sad stumbling-block in the way of understandin 
one of the great problems of political history, if the wo 
“ Federal” gets dehinitely to mean the Government of Wash- 
ington and that only. In truth, the Confederate States are just 
as Federal as the others. They have re-enacted the old Federal 
Constitution with a few changes in detail—some of them manifest 


ment, but they adhered to Federal Government in the abstract. 

So the Belgians, when they revolted against the Dutch monarchy, 

adhered to monarchy in the abstract and set up a king of their 

own. The secession of the Southern States proves as much for 

or against Federal Government as the secession of Belgium 

proves for or against Royal Government. The defects and 

merits of either form must ed on far wider grounds. 

To return to the point from which we started. hat are the 

contending Powers to be called? The Swiss and Dutch Con- 

federations started equally nameless, but they ope ry got to 
be called after a leading Canton or Province. The old Achaian 
Confederation had a name to start with, which its non-Achaian 
members were willing to adopt. The two American groups of 
States are less lucky ; they have neither of them any name, nor 
is it -— to see the way for them to find any. Somebody once 
proposed to call the United States “ Fredonia.” If this was 
supposed to come from the English word “ Free,” we can only 
say that itis the worst-formed word we ever saw. Some call the 
Southern States “‘ Secessia,” which seems to involve “ Adhesia” 
for the Northern. Itis not for us to dictate what should certainly 
be the fruit of native genius, but why not stick to “‘ Dixiesland” for 
the South, and find something to match—perhaps ‘‘ Yankeeland” 
—for the North? They would sound as natural as Switzerland 
or Netherlands in a century or two. Great nations have before 
now been called after their leaders. Why not Abites and 
Jeffites as well as Israelites and Ottomans? Anything at least 
will be better than tying the word “ Federal” to the existing 
Government at Washington, and so making the popular estima- 
tion of a whole class of Governments depend on the momentary 
good or bad behaviour of a single one. 


GRUMBLERS. 


F we see three or four men in really confidential talk, 
thoroughly at ease with one another, meeting perhaps after 
absence or separation, and relieving their minds of what comes 
uppermost—or if we observe a man ina state of snug, comfortable 
communicativeness, encircled by sympathizing women whom he 
believes to take an interest in his affairs—what may we take 
for granted that this man or those men are doing and say- 
ing? Without doubt they are grumbling—detailing their grie- 
vances, letting drop, according to their different methods and 
characters, how the world has ill-used them and plotted to de- 
prive them of their deserts. That there is not much ground for 
this habit, we ought to infer from the little sympathy each man 
gets from his neighbour beyond the momentary attention of good 
manners—an attention involving no great sacrifice, for the ob- 
server of human nature is rewarded for his complacency by some 
curious revelations. To be listened to, however, is that the 
expects—almost, indeed, all he requires. It is not a case 
-for active sympathy any more than for activity of any other kind. 
This pathetic strain of self-pity is simply a natural propensity find- 
ing its natural vent. We own it pons be strikes us that our neigh- 
bours—those whose course we have watched—have done quite as 
well in life, are as successful and prosperous as they had any right 
to expect. If they have failed, we think we see the cause, not so 
much in the mismanagement, spite, or neglect of others, nor in 
adverse events, as in something in themselves against getting on. 
It is a perfectly obvious case of cause and effect. But people 
will not see this where themselves are concerned. Certai 
most men, without any conspicuous vanity or overbearing pre- 


on society. They sincerely think they have a right to more of 
the good things of this world than they possess or than their 
neighbours get, and they consider the deficit as the immediately 
traceable result of somebody’s fault or mistake. They take 
their stand on their strongest ——- most prominent pre- 
tension—and infer that all else about them should come up 
to this stmdard. That is, their highest pees represents 
their rights, nor do they think they are fairly used by fortune 
so long as any condition of completeness lags behind. Every- 
thing is a mistake, to be laid to the account of society or an 
individual, that mars this ideal. They will not see that every 
position has its wrong side. They will not r ise a balance of 

and bad, success and failure, as fair in their case, though 
it is clear as day where others are concerned. 

Thus we may observe that the pre-eminent and typieal 
grumbler, whether he betrays vanity and self-conceit or not, has, 
at some time or other of his life, been lifted out of his natural and 
just level, and experienced a stimulus to elation of mind and 
presumption—some sudden or unlooked-for good fortune dis- 
turbing the equilibrium—some marked success. A man who 
has had a hard life of it, who has had no signal successes, whose 
existence has been one uniform struggle to keep his head above 
water without any lifts or stepping-stones that can be pointed 
out—a man who has never seemed to his neighbours /ucky—is 
seldom a grumbler. He is not likely to have any extreme view 
of his own merits and claims; he is often thankful for what he 
has, and prone, as a sort of consolation, to contrast his position 
advantageously with that of others. It is the men fortunate in 
the eyes of their friends who are the real crumblers; and it is 
easy to trace the habit to some icular circumstance, occasion, 
or course of events which they not strength of character to 


improvements suggested by the practical experience of its 
working. They revolted against a particular Federal Govern- 


bear with becoming humility. Perhaps a dull man has the good 
fortune to marry a charming and rich wife, a thousand times too 


tension, betray an over-estimate of themselves and their claims . 
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for him. If his whole career is not en suite with this com- 
mencement, if it only answers to‘his own character and conduct, 
he settles into a confirmed grumbler and disappointed man ; and 
if he happens to have had two rich wives, he only grumbles with 
the greater pertinacity because the world has not seen with these 
ladies’ eyes. Or a man is visited by a sudden flush of pro- 
sperity, unreasonable in its origin, and therefore short-lived—he 
is henceforth a grumbler. A popular preacher who ceases “ to 
draw” is certain to be one. The world has retrograded fear- 
fally since it left off crowding to hear his sermons; his work 
is flat to him through the neglect of old admirers; he has 
much to complain of. Again, the member of a large family 
who has been uniformly most considered, who has had more 
than his share of its good things, is in a position to be a 
mbler. The very sacrifices that have been made for him 
e inconvenient results, holding him back; and he realizes 
hindrances and checks to his career which the less favoured do 
not experience or are insensible to in their graver anxieties. We 
accept it as an evidence of a future existence of more perfect 
happiness that every man at once assumes happiness as his 
natural sphere—that he immediately settles and expatiates in it, 
feels it his home, whieh is very like feeling it his right, and can- 
not afterwards condescend to a lower level; and, being what he 
is, he expresses this want and need of the supreme good of which 
he has barely tasted by murmurs, mutterings, and puzzled specu- 
lations on how and why it has eluded his grasp. The grumbler 
has an ideal. He has felt, though but for a day, a certain expan- 
sion, a mastery of a new and wider field, an elevation of spirits, 
asense of power, an impression of entering upon a new and 
bright course ; and the man who knows the feeling which success 
is apt to infuse is loth to fall back to common things, to the 
knowledge that he is but one of a struggling crowd, and he looks 
about for the cause, and will not see it in himself. He won 
the success. It is circumstances that hold him back from 
reaping the full and due harvest of its fruits. 

However, transient or unequal success is not the only foundation 
for a good grumbler. Those who from sluggishness of nature never 
assert their rights are standard grumblers. It is a very common 
mistake to suppose that such people are insensible to their own 
claims. None are more keenly alive to them, though, from in- 
dolence or shyness, they never put them forward at the proper 
time. When they find dmadires ignored, and see others do 
their work for them and stand in their stead, they lift up the 
voice of ineffectual complaint. Their friends are made confidants 
of the grievance ; and as such grievances are sure to accumulate 
—for no one can keep his place without a pretty tight hold—we 
have a life-long grumbler of the subdued sort ; for our friend is 
never roused to active remonstrance, and does not seriously wish 
to reverse matters, but relishes the position of being an “ ill-used 
gentleman,” fully sensible of his ill-usage. 


Again, there are first-rate grumblers in the class of dabblers in 
science, who know alittle of everything and nothing well. These 
men have a way of supposing themselves the equals of others 
who are exclusive in their pursuits, and they grudge the rewards 
due to concentration on one object. As they have a thousand 
strings to their bow, they have a thousand rivals, who seem to 
them to be carrying off the fruits of their labours. Every inven- 
tion has passed in an incomplete impracticable form through 
their brain. They have been within an inch of a hundred dis- 
coveries ; they can encounter every one on his own ground ; and 
yet here they are stranded while narrower intellects win the day. 

‘hat tales of neglect and injustice, what hair-breadth misses, 
what an entanglement of mischances, all treasured up in an 
amplifying memory, have stood in the way of wealth and fame, 
and are poured by these sufferers into any ear friendly or patient 
enough to receive them! Again, those who miss their opportuni 
are grumblers. They have had a dozen chances and let them al 
slip; and they look back with feeble, regretful murmurs against 
fate, and count up their losses till they are proud of them, and 
perhaps enjoy the grumble more than it was ever in them to enjoy 
the good fortune. Indeed, it becomes such a habit that they can- 
not live without a grievance. They are always wanting the thing 
they cannot have, and should an unlooked-for opportunity for 
obtaining it arise, a host of difficulties before uns@¢en confront the 
weak and frightened fancy, and they recoil from the venture. Men 
of position without money, or of money without corresponding 
position, are grumblers. All professions which leave aman a great 
deal of compulsory unproductive leisure make grumblers ; and so 
do all into which the idea of promotion enters. Naval and military 
men—especially the former—are grumblers. Clerks in public 
offices are notoriously such. They have one and all substantial 

ievances, we have no doubt; but they have also a superabun- 

ce of time to arrange and enhance them. It must be said 
for the active temperament, that it exempts men from the temp- 
tation to grumble. Busy men are not querulous. The material 
for grumbling lies mainly in the memory, and the busy man has 
no time for retrospect. We have often admired how a real 
jevance, a positive, undeniable piece of ill-usage, drops off 

m the consciousness of a hard worker—the man whose days 
are filled up with various occupations. Each day has its burdens, 
its rubs, its neglects ; but they disappear withthe day, and no cata- 
logue of them is kept. 

We do not know that the habit of grumbling is altogether 
repulsive. A gentle murmur of regrets and discontents, when 
not too strongly tinctured by envy or malignity, sometimes 


—= 
makes a man tolerable who in ity is not so. It im. 
plies reliance and trust in our aol eileen, tak a need of sympa 
thy which is engaging, and, to say the least of it, it puts us on @ 
level with the complainant. A man who has unburdened hig 
breast of a grievance, who has been confidingly peevish, who hay 
let us see—under, perhaps, some decorous veil of disguise—all hig 
inner grudges and his littlenesses generally, cannot ride his high 
horse with us at any rate. There is, indeed, a philosophic form 
of grumbling which is positively instructive when instigated by @ 
gentle cynicism. A man theorises calmly and dispassionately oa 
human affairs, himself never prominent, but pulling the wiresne. 
vertheless, while he proves satisfactorily what a poor and worthless 
world that must be which leaves certain minds and certain intelli. 
gences in unrecognised obscurity. 

Perhaps this fastidious age may be especially given to grumble, 
In former times, people worked openly for promotion—for their 
own advantage in any line of life. There was no scruple or dim 
guise about it. Weare mending this indelicacy. We assume an ait 
of lofty disregard to material interests; we will not coarsely put 
ourselves forward; we wait for the world’s good things to come to 
us; we will not them. This is excellentif 
do come unsought, but if they do mot? When, after waiting 
truth to say, expecting, we begin in middle life to realize that 
they are not commg—that they are not for us—then we grumble. 
We have indeed known precocious grumblers who prose in their 
teens about the mistakes of their education, but they are mon- 
asters, not members ofa class. Most people, we suspect, take for 
granted during youth that a good time iscoming—that everything, 
however perverse, may be tending to that good time—and are 
slow to criticise the training they are undergoing. Trials and“ 
drawbacks are not supposed to be more than temporary impedi- 
ments to be certainly surmounted. Buta dawning of the true 
state of things comes in time—we shall not fulfil our expectations 
—we shall never make a great figure in the world or enjoy 
any large share of its prizes. Then, if there is grumbling in us, 
we begin the habit, and henceforth we are either obtrusive 
grumblers, mere bores and nuisanccs—or speculative grumblers, 
tracing all to first principles, serenely reasonable and consistent 
on false premisses—or humorous grumblers, venting our personal 
discontent under a quaint veil of satire on the world and its follies 
—or grotesque grumblers, attributing every misfortune, small and 
great, to the evil influence of our domestic star, to something that 
happened before we were born, or when we went to school, 
the more far-fetched the better—regarding the most ordinary 
operations of nature and effects of time as something caused b: 
neglect, and which proper vigilance might have prevent 
We have known men on the way to threescore, account for fail- 
ing eyes and incipient wrinkles by some mismanagement of their 
childhood—and proving that any defect of mind or body, health 
or wealth, is directly due to somebody’s fault, and a legitimate 
ground for anathemas in the vein of M. Jourdain—‘* O mon pére 
et ma mére, que je vous dois du mal!” Grumbling is, in fact, a 
mode of accounting for all our misfortunes without self-reproach 
or any appeal to conscience. 

To conclude, grumbling is a privilege—it is self-assertion, a 
sign of individual rights and a recognised status. Perhaps for 
this reason women are not such grumblers as men. They are 
often fretful, but fretfulness is temper, and there is no necessary 
connexion between ill-temper and grumbling. When women 
grumble, it is for their class, not each on her own account, 
openly, unblushingly, boastingly, as is the way with men. They 
are not yet allowed enough independence of action or play of 
individual character to have each an appropriate grievance of 
her own. They complain that their class is not represented; 
but whatever may be said of them, women rarely murmur 
openly that they have not had their due chance in life—that 
their merits and accomplishments have been underrated. The 
most strong-minded do not get beyond general remonstrances 
at their sex’s depressed condition, at the slow recognition of 
woman's claims to equality. When these ladies carry their 
point, those who live to see the day will hear the women of their 
acquaintance, each with an independent grievance of her own, 
emulating their male friends in histories of broken purposes, 
neglect, indifference, selfishness, blunders of friends, and per- 
versities of fortune. 


MEMORIALS TO THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


E are not an ungrateful people, nor altogether an unim- 

pulsive people. But we are a shy, reserved, suspicious 
people; and this character is by no means inconsistent with 
substantial warmth and generosity. It may be necessary to dig 
through a hard tough crust to get at those hidden virtues, but 
they exist. Confidence—that plant of slow growth in national 
as well as in aged bosoms—we are slow to give; but when a 
man of areserved and suspicious temper finds that he has with- 
held confidence in the very quarter where he might most safely 
have reposed it, he is sure to repair his mistake in some heedless 
generosity and some headlong, however ineffectual, attempt to 
retrieve the past. This is the way we are acting towards the 
memory of the late Prince Consort. The England which 
weeps with genuine lamentations over the Prince's tomb, 
seems to of another generation from that England 
which only looked on his life and works with bated sympathy 
and reluctant indifference. If we ask leave dome ae 
a word of caution in the crisis of the nati sorrow, 
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rhaps we shall incur the charge of reviving the old and cold 
a. is of suspicion. The attitude and accents of grief are 
not, we know, things to criticise; and every allowance must 
be made for the impassioned gesture and wild accents of the 
first burst of sorrow. But the time has come when we must 
show our regrets in a manly fashion. We shall best prove our 
appreciation of him we have lost by pry yf in a grave and 
rational way. The great meeting at the Mansion House, on 
Tuesday, gives an earnest and promise of the national sentiment 
settling down into a solid and respectful sentiment. The mere 
circumstance that it was advertised for a fortnight ago, and had 
to be postponed, was characteristic. At first there seemed to be 
asort of race who should preoccupy the ground in the way of 
testimonial and memorial. Sow the feeling is condensed into a 
more substantial and sensible shape, and as it is expected that the 
sum to be raised will count rather by hundreds than by tens 
of thousands, it is of the utmost importance that the character 
of the National Memorial to be raised should at the earliest 
moment be well considered. 


We say “a more substantial and more sensible shape,” because, 
even at present, we think thereis something of hurry andsomething 
of rivalry inthesuggested testimonials. Already we have expressed 
our opinion of Mr. Cole and the great Industrial University. But 
this is not the only competing quackery which must be watched. 
The occasion is a great one for every hobby rider to air his par- 
ticular crotchet under the specious pretence of honouring the 
Prince Consort. His late Royal ighness was, much to his 
eredit, interested in Art, Science, Literature, and Social Im- 

rovement. He was emphatically the universal friend and 
patronof allcharities and all sckemes for the national elevation. In 
a deeper and wider sense than that to which the hackneyed maxim 
is usually applied, he was a stranger to no human, and especially 
to no English, interests; and so it is thought that we shall best 
honour his memory by doing something which he would have done, 
or would have liked to see done. There is something specious in 
the suggestion ; but it is, after all, only investing for purposes of 
one’s ownin the Prince’s memory. In all such schemes the Prince 
is secondary ; his memory is the scaffolding on which something 
else is to be constructed. Prince Albert felt a strong interest in 
model cottages—therefore let us have a grand scheme for uni- 
versal lodging-houses, and let us call it by his name. Prince 
Albert loved to see the people healthy and clean—therefore let us 
have an Albert Sanatorium, an Albert Lavatorium. Prince 
Albert felt a great interest in the South Kensington Museum ; 
and in this particular at least, his name was freely, and for aught 
we now know very improperly, used in connexion with a scheme 
for the centralization, or rather decentralization, of certain 
museums, or parts of museums. A great difference of opinion 
on the propriety of this amalgamation of the homes of science 
exists ; but Mr. Cole, heading a certain party in this dispute, is 
disposed to make capital out of the Prince Consort’s memory, 
bes i under cover of doing honour to a departed worthy, to 

et his own favourite scheme adopted, and over the body of 

atroclus to do a little job of hisown. Others do not soar quite 
so high as this Laputa at Brompton ; and if they do not x us 
to erect what Bacon dreamt of “‘ as the academical fabric of 
this island’s Solomon’s House, as modelled in my New Atlantis,” 
they bid us remember that Prince Albert loved the arts. Let us 
therefore, they say, have art scholarships to be called by his 
name, and art prizes, in which medals, bearing his efligy, shall at 
once do some good to the coming Titians and Michael Angelos, 
and keep up his fame. 


These are but specimens of the investments made, or likely to 
be made, to rig the market with private schemes, under the 
guise of testimonials to Prince Albert. What was most satis- 
factory at the Mansion House meeting, and at the Man- 
chester meeting which preceded it, was the general preference 
of a Memorial to a Testimonial. There are several influences 
converging to this common-sense result. In this, as in other things, 
people are getting sick of the cant of combining the useful and 
the ornamental. In real generous enthusiasm there is always an 
element of profuseness, and even of unpracticalness. It was the 
waste of the precious ointment of spikenard, very costly, which 
was complained of. But the complaint came from Judas, and it 
has beeii echoed by those who tell us that monuments and statues 
are unsuitable to an earnest and practical age. If it were so, we 
could for once accept the alternative. But there is no such com- 
pulsion. The earnest and the practical are to be found as truly in 
marble as in scholarships. Filial piety has, under happy inspira- 
tion, struck a note which we trust will be allowed its influence 
in all that is to be connected with any other Albert Memorial ; 
and the statue which the Prince of Wales dedicates “to 
the best of fathers” sets the precedent for the future. 
The Bishop of London was quite right in insisting on 
the usefulness of a mere monument. The immediate and 
direct memorial does not supersede another. We hear some- 
thing, though we trust that this purpose is abandoned, of a Parlia- 
mentary vote; and the Society of Arts supplements its very 
yes and practical vote of a thousand guineas to be given to 

e monument, with promises not so practical of an Industrial 
Yatcooy and travelling Scholarships. We can thank Mr. 
Le Neve Foster and his principals for their substantial sympathy 
with a good cause, and we shall be able to discuss the Industrial 


concerns us is, that as the National Monument has been decided 
upon, and as the funds are to be provided by spontaneous 
generosity rather than taxes, some care will be taken that we do 
not incur another national Sagrene in the matter of art. We 
suppose that it was in sheer despair of the artistic capability, 
not only of English but of European art, that the Times was 
driven into the suggestion of an obelisk. Although, on this 
authority, we are told “that nothing so contain satisfies 
the eye as an obelisk,” it was an afterthought not very con- 
sistent which assured us that “the stern po om hn 
ter of an obelisk can, as the Scutari Monument 
shows, be combined with classical and religious features.” 
What features of classical and Christian art can be com- 
bined with a form restricted to Egyptian nism, we 
can understand by the terrible memory of that dreadful Seutari 
monumental obelisk exhibited at the Crystal Palace. Not even 
the pretty sentiment that we are “to raise the finger pointing 
to heaven, to the memory of a man whose aspirations were 
all high,” can ever reconcile educated taste to the revival of 
the obelisk, The obelisk, if it had not some deeper and perhaps 
darker esoteric purpose, was probably an astronomical symbol, 
or at least was connected with some lost cultus. In point of fact, 
the obelisk was ~~ a monolithic pyramid, and without its in- 
scriptions is perfectly meaningless. Probably it only took this 
particular form in connexion with its inscriptions. Christianized, 
it is a mere solecism, and a stupid, meaningless anachronism. 
The form, hideous in itself, is only tolerable for its associations. 
But the newspaper article which contained this notable sug- 
estion is evidently from that familiar hand which does “the. 

aron Marochetti’s private business. So it can only be re-: 
garded as an early bid on the part of a particular artist for a 
pendant to the famous Scutari obelisk. Whatever we have, 
defend us from an obelisk and from a job. We admit that the 
poem of British art are not promising. The memorial of the 
Exhibition of 1851 has not been commenced ; the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s mortuary chapel at St. Paul’s is nowhere; even the 
Nelson column lacks completion. We have but little heart to go 
into another National Monument; and the committee appointed 
at the Mansion House is not a very reassuring body, at least as 
at present constituted. But it may have been reserved for the 
late Prince Consort that his cenotaph should be the turning- 
point in our long series of monumental failures. It would bea 
euthanasia for an art-loving life to be worthily commemorated 
in death by art itself. Adsit omen ! 


Meanwhile there is another scheme for a “Grand National 
Nava! and Military Trophy, to be dedicated to her Most Gracious 
Majesty and H. RK. H. the Prince Consort,” projected by Mr. J. 
Keyse. We believe that this scheme was in existence before 
the Prince Consort’s death, and to the curious in art projects 
we may mention that “the projector” has taken an office, and. 
professes his willingness to show the design to any person 
presenting his card. To be quite candid in the matter, we may 
say that Mr. Keyse has been kind enough to forward to us the 
particulars of his plan, together with the P.S. that “if we 
should do him the favour to notice this work in our valuable 
paper, the advertisement, which will doubtless extend over a long 
period, will be regularly forwarded to the Saturday Review for 
insertion.” With a prudent eye to business, we accept Mr. 
Keyse’s hint, and hasten to inform the public that Mr. John 
Keyse’s name alone ap in the proposal, and we are bound 
to say that it is the first time in the artistic world that we 
have met with it. Wehave no doubt that the name is one 
to command that commercial respect and deference which is due 
to a gentleman who proposes to get up a subscription of 
about a million and a half, and who is his own banker and 
auditor of accounts. “The designer and projector of the 
Grand National Naval and Military Trophy appeals with con- 
fidence to his fellow-subjects of every rank, age, and sex.” 
But his confidence is certainly not larger than his impudence— 
shall we call it? not to put too fine a point upon it. He projects 
such a subscription from house to house as shall not only erect 
a trophy to which the Mausoleum of old would be a flea-bite, 
but one which shall leave “a large surplus, about or upwardsof one 
million sterling,” which Mr. Keyse, the proposer, intends to 
divide into two parts—“ one half to be appropriated to the various 
institutions connected with the army and navy, and the other 
moiety to be applied and appropriated to the great and material 
purposes of maintaining and consolidating a continuance of the 
patiotism and loyalty of Enyland’s National Volunteers,” &c. 
“ The building of the trophy will be constructed on a new prin- 
ciple, devised by Mr. Keyse,” who may also take credit for 
devising the subscription as well as the building. We wish him 
the success which he deserves ; and when he has got in that little 
subscription, of which the surplus is to be “ about or upwards of 
one million sterling,” we will present our “card of address at 
No. 8, St. Martin’s-place, the St. Martin’s Chambers, Charing- 
Cross,” where we remit the curious for further particulars about 
the gorgeous composition of granite and marble, bas-reliefs and 
enamels, ‘‘ Corinthian caps and ornamental mouldings, consisting 
of oak-leaf and acorn, surmounted with a live shell and military 
banners,” which at present—such is our coldness for high art of 
this very high sort—we fear is not likely to emerge the 
plaster. 


University when we know what it means, All that at present 
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THE BLOCKADE AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


f ker proceedings of the infant navy of the Confederate States 
are marked the same enterprise, and thus far by the 
same success, which formerly made the slender force of the 
American Union such a roves Mn antagonist to the enormous 
maritime power of Great Britain. We heard lately of the 
notorious Sumter enjoying French me ora | at Martinique, to 
the great indignation of the captain of the United States ship 
Troquois, which was baffled in attempts to intercept her outside 
the harbour of St. Pierre, and had been withheld from seizing 
her as she lay within it by respect, yielded very unwillingly, 
to the neutrality of a French port. The disappointed captain 
of the Jroquois was quite unable to conjecture where the 
Sumter would next cruise. She quitted St. Pierre on the night 
of the 23rd November, and nothing more appears to have been 
heard of her until quite lately, when she turned up unexpectedly 
at Cadiz, to which port she brought the crews of two or three 
merchantmen wtidy he had destroyed in the course of her 
voyage across the Atlantic. The conduct of the officials of 
neutral Spain at Cadiz does not prove more agreeable to 
the representatives of the United States than did the con- 
duct of the officials of neutral France at Martinique; but 
nevertheless, it will be necessary to respect the rules of in- 
ternational law upon which the neutral Powers are acting, 
for otherwise the United States Government would bring upon 
itself a war, not with this country only, but with the whole 
of maritime Europe. The Sumter, therefore, must be allowed 
to shelter herself as long as she sees fit at Cadiz, and to resume 
at her pleasure the dangerous employment of harassing and 
spoiling the commerce of the United States. It is not, of course, 
possible to feel any sympathy with the authors of all this havoc, 
especially as a large part of the loss is likely to come in some way 
or another out of British pockets, but still one cannot help watch- 
ing the fortunes of the Sumter with a good deal of that interest 
which is always excited in this country by any. exhibition of skill 
and daring. It is not unlikely that the Sumter has already 
started on a fresh cruise, and perhaps, if her career be not 
arrested, we may next hear of her in one of our own ports. 
The captain and crew are probably of the old American 
quality, which will fight when it can run no further, and 
it she should encounter a hostile cruiser of nearly equal force, 
the shores of Europe may hear, after a long interval, the sound 
of cannon fired in a naval combat. It is likely, however, that if 
she is met at all, it will be by an adversary too strong to leave her 
any hope of victory. Unless the Sumter has more than the 
usual tyro’s luck, she will eventually be taken by some United 
States captain, who will forthwith become a naval hero of the 
North. We donot doubt that the captain of the Sumter has 
already become a hero in the South, and in the event of the Con- 
federate States establishing their independence, we may antici- 
pate that, in the course of fifty years, his mythical exploits will 
form a large chapter in their carly history. 

We must confess to feeling what may be called a sporting 
interest in the Sumter, and also in the Nashville, which, after 
illuminating the British Channel with the flames of a captured 
merchantman, has claimed the dues of hospitality at South- 
ampton. The arrival of the Nashville in that port caused, of 
course, considerable excitement, but in the bustle of preparation 
for the war which was lately apprehended, her presence and 
possible future movements soon ceased to attract much atten- 
tion. Just, however, at the time when further embarkations of 
troops, to the rather inappropriate tune of “I’m off to Charles- 
town,” became unnecessary, the dulness which threatened to fall 
upon the good people of Southampton was diverted by the 
arrival in their waters of the Federal sloop of war Tuscarora, 
with the object of exhibiting before British eyes a specimen 


of those blockades of which we all read so much. Immedi- 


ately all the gossips were astir, and the daily manufacture of 
paragraphs for the newspapers commenced actively. It seems 
to have been at first expected that the Nashville would forth- 
with get up her steam and put to sea, and that the Zuscarora 
would pursue and cannonade and, perhaps, capture her, either in 
the Southampton Water, or off Ryde or Cowes. That indus- 
trious personage, “Our Own Correspondent,” assumed im- 
mediately a state of the widest possible wakefulness, and the 
occupants of marine villas began to feel uncasy about stray shots. 
The Nashville got up her steam and the Tuscarora got up hers 
also, and it was some hours before it was remembered that these 
proceedings could have no other result than that of consuming 
coals. International law prescribes that, if one of these vessels 
puts to sea, the other must wait twenty-four hours before pur- 
suing her, and therefore the surreptitious visits of the Tuscarora’s 
men to the Southampton docks, as well as the dark lanthorn 
which one of them carried, became purposeless. It was a 
pity that the expectations of Southampton should be thus 
isappointed, but, on the other hand, it would have been very 
disagreeable to have long-range projectiles discharged amon 
crowded shipping and near a populous and wealthy town. it 
the Nashville does determine to try her luck, the Tuscarora 
will obtain full notice of her movements, without the neces- 
sity of employing men to lurk about the docks and make 
private signals of them; and also the curious inhabitants 
of Southampton may, if they are so minded, charter a fast 
steamer, and make an excursion seawards to see the fun. 


Any risk of an infraction of neutrality is obviated by the 
sence of the Dauntless frigate, which is quite strong cnoudl 
keep the peace, and the possibility of a naval action in the 
Channel is much diminished by the great disparity of force which 
exists between the Nashville and the Tuscarora. The probability 
rather seems to be that these antagonists will remain watching 
one another, and the Dauntless, or some other frigate, will remain 
watching them both during the remainder of the war. The belli. 
-_ have sensibly determined to burn no more coal uselessly, 

ut a constant expenditure of that article cannot be avoided by 
the neutral = which has to perform the duty of police. 
man. Perhaps the Sumter may arrive to help the Nashville b 
distracting the attention of the Tuscarora, and perhaps the latter 
vessel may withdraw in hopes of tempting the Nashville out of 
port. In the meantime it is open to the South-Western Railway 
to advertise excursion-trains to the scene of the blockade in 
Southampton Water. If there was any chance of an equal fight 
beyond the limit which international law renders sacred, it 
would be desirable that the reporters of the newspapers should 
have notice to be present at it, and that a reasonable interval 
should be allowed hr making bets on the result. A very high 
degree of scientific and practical interest will attach to the first 
naval action which shall be fought by steamers armed with im- 
proved artillery. 


It is stated that the Tuscarora has been built, equipped, and 
sent to sea within six months, so that she furnishes a very cre- 
ditable example of the promptitude which can be exerted 
the Federal navy-yards. She appears to have been construc 
on the sound principle of giving ample tonnage to the guns 
mounted in her, being of the burden of about 1200 tons, and 
carrying only nine guns, of which, however, two are of the largest 
size used in the navy of the United States. If there be any 
valuable lesson to be learned from her build or armament, it 
seems likely that our naval officers will have ample oppor- 
tunity of studying it during what promises to be a prolonged 
stay. On the other hand, her officers will have leisure 
to observe whatever may be worth attention at the head- 
quarters of our own navy. If, on theirreturn home, they should 
carry back with them a full and true account of all they have seen 
at and around Portsmouth, the significance of the preparations 
which have been made there and in our other dockyards may be 
more completely appreciated by the press and public of the United 
States. We think that an accurate description of such specimens 
of naval architecture as the Warrior in iron, and the Galatea in 
wood, would go far to convince Americans that their former 
successes against this country can scarcely be repeated in 
any future war. On the other side, we ought not to forget that 
a people which can turn out in six months such a vessel as the 
Tuscarora appears to be, are never likely to be found otherwise 
than formidable antagonists upon the ocean. It was remarked 
lately in English newspapers, that the depredations which the 
South, having at the outbreak of the struggle absolutely no 
navy, had managed to inflict upon Northern commerce, were 
a proof that the commerce of this country would have nothing 
to apprehend from the manifest feebleness of the North. 
But it might be quite as reasonably argued that the 
successes of the South without a navy, against the North 
which has a navy of which it is justly proud, furnished a 
measure of the successes which the Northern navy might 
sibly contrive to obtain, even in the face of the overwhelming 
naval force which Great Britain was preparing to display. We 
will hope, however, that these speculations will not be tested 
experience, and that our navy will be called upon for no other 
service than that of keeping the peace within our own waters. 
It would be well, perhaps, for mankind, if the intervention of 
the superior power of the Dauntless between the Zuscarora and 
the Nashville could be imitated on a corresponding scale between 
the belligerents whom those vessels represent. But we must 
leave North and South to fight their quarrel out, always pro- 
vided that they do not pitch their stakes and stretch their ropes 
upon our premises. 


LETTERS. 


N London, on one day of the week, there are no letters. We 
know that it is for one day only, and that next morning’s 
post will bring us a double allowance. We know, too, that our 
privation implies a holiday to hundreds of hard-worked public 
servants. Yet it cannot be denied that Sunday morning is some- 
what austere and grim. We seem cut off from the communion 
of our kind. To be sure, in a large family circle, the absence of 
letters does not much signify. Pleasant faces, friendly voices greet 
ou on every side. But to the solitary lodger, descending toa silent 
breakfast with, perhaps, the faint reminiscence of a nightmare 
haunting his brain, the privation is a serious one. It is all very 
well— 
To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady seene— 


and then to exclaim, “This is not solitude!” We may work 
ourselves up to an almost hilarious frame of mind amidst beautiful 
scenery and under a sense of novelty ; but to test the principle 
honestly, take the solitary lodger, whether M.P., journalist, or 
clerk at a public office, and privately interrogate him as to the 
state of his mind on Sunday morning, when he enters his sitting- 
room and finds neither letter nor newspaper on his 
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table, but only that inevitable stale roll—the badge of English 
Protestantism. Interrogate him, we say at this particular juncture, 
and, if we mistake not, he will confess himself steeped in the 
most abject sense of solitude, without a spark of ungregarious 
‘enthusiasm in his whole composition. There are on his table 
‘no connecting links between himself and distant friends and rela- 
tives—nay, between himself and the busy earnest world without. 
That smooth impassive waiter who is agen | examining the 
tie of his Sunday cravat in the mirror, or that jaded maid, 

e from sitting up late to trim her Congregational bonnet 

or Church of England pork-pie hat—these are not links. They 
and repass like painted shadows, and have no higher indi- 
viduality than the tongs against which they occasionally knock 
their shins. 

Loneliness, then, is the predominant characteristic of a Sunday 
morning in London, and it arises chiefly from the absence of 
letters and newspapers. The table in your sitting-room is a 
blank. Now and then, at long intervals, a stray note or card 
may make its appearance there. It does not come by post. It 
was left late last night, or maybe early in the morning. You start 
‘back at the unaccustomed spectacle, in the attitude traditionally 
assigned to Robinson Crusoe when he discovered the print of a 
man’s foot on the sand. A letter on Sunday morning! Precious 
token of your still surviving connexion with the great human 
family! “You seize it with a feeling of gentle gratification. You 
softly chide your desponding temperament. You whisper to 

ourself, “Be not so easily disheartened. See, here is a letter; 
you are not forgotten. Friends are thinking of you at this very 
moment, and planning agreeable little surprises for you. Fie! 
‘be not again so churlish!” You open the envelope, and out 
drops—what ? A voting paper for the election of guardians for 
the out-parish of St. Benedict, intended for your landlord—or, 

rchance, as a more agreeable alternative, a stern reminder 
se the assignees of an insolvent hatter that you must without 
fail pay the amount of your account (one shilling for a hatband) 
between the hours of eleven and twelve on Monday morning 
next. Whichever it be, you crumple it up, andtossit from youwith 
the energy of despair, reckless whether or not it hits your ser- 
vant on the tip of the nose, and sit down to breakfast off your 
stale roll with the air of a man struggling against the reiterated 
‘strokes of undeserved calamity. 

Yet, strange to say, those same letters we miss so wofully at 
our quiet Sunday breakfast bring = as much pain as plea- 
sure on our weekday mornings. hat Cowper wrote of the 
postman eighty years ago is true enough now, and is likely to be 
-80 eighty years hence :— 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch ; 
* #* * * messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some; 
To him indifferent whether grief or joy. . 
‘We clutch our budget of letters with a keen relish. One 
after the other we tear them open. Sometimes we pause and 
linger over the direction, as if we fain would guess the tenor of 
‘the contents by the character of the handwriting. This is when 
we are familiar with the writing, and know the subject of the 
letter. Then, with an effort, we break the seal and read, whilst 
a looker-on could interpret the drift of the letter by the expres- 
sion that steals over the countenance. The face of a busy man, 
with many letters spread before him on his breakfast-table, is 
indeed “a tablet of unutterable thoughts.” How rarely is the 
budget wholly gratifying! How often does one little brief 
insignificant note check the smile evoked by three or four 
pleasant sunshiny letters! It turns up so unexpectedly—surgit 
amari aliquid—the last of the lot perhaps, something worse than 
the crumpled rose-leaf of the Sybarite, the snake in the grass, 
the dead fly in the apothecary’s ointment, a note of discord 
‘in a passage of melody. Sometimes, again, all is black and 
Souk. Every letter is fraught with annoyance. In this, an 
old friend misunderstands you, and is huffed. In that, a small 
request is refused by one you would never have dreamed of 
approaching unless you had thought he would jump at 
the chance of obliging you. In one letter is wrapped up com- 
| a 2 mass of disagreeable news. In another is a request 
m some one you are bound to oblige, craving your assistance 
on a matter intensely distasteful to you. To wind up, comes a 
letter of your own, returned after due delay from the Dead-letter 
Office—one that had been written in all haste to a friend on the 
eve of going abroad, but which, having been absurdly misdirected 
in the hurry of the moment, did not reach him, and now never 
will reach him. Perhaps, to change the current of b pee thoughts, 
you open a newspaper, and find some one married who, in your 
opinion, had much better have remained single, or some one 
dead, exactly at your own time of life and of very similar consti- 
Whose ly tho 
‘ou wise! ta 
Or, lastly, a calumnious attack upon your private character by 
some anonymous assailant, with sufficient seasoning of truth to 
make it sting. A bitter budget of news, truly ; and now, you will 
say, “to breakfast with what appetite you may.” Yet, sweet or 
bitter, most people would rather have it than draw a blank. 
Bad news, once received and digested, is, to use a somewhat 
curious but very intelligible phrase, a good thing over. You 
know the worst for that day at all events. You set yourself to 


to-morrow to look forward to. You have a fair right to 
something pleasant to-morrow. It is seldom that a man holds 
no honours in his hand two deals running. After all, bad or 
good, give us our letters, give us our newspa we should pine 
away without them. There are plagues which we cherish, and 
fetters which we hug. 

It is said that letters are very different from what they used to 
be in the good old times when you paid tenpence or a shilling 
postage. those days it would have been a piece of heartless 
impertinence or selfish extravagance to send a letter of only half 
a dozen lines to a friend or relative. Letters were long and labo- 
rious. The writer felt that he must send something at least 
worth paying for, and when in doubt as to the quality he made 
amends by the quantity. One result was, that people very often 
wrote a ae small handwriting, and made matters 
worse by crossing. is was allowable in the days of expensive 
postage, but it is unpardonable now. 

Some ge seem to have a difficulty in concluding their 
letters. They wind up with all due formality, but suddenly burst 
forth again in a postscript. The postscript is no sooner finished 
than your eye catches a sort of post obit, in the shape of half a 
dozen lines scribbled, regardless of your eyesight, right across 
the first page of the letter. You flatter yourself that all is over, 
when, like the spurt of an expiring rushlight, you detect a few 
more last words ingeniously inserted in the flap of the envelope. 
All this is a serious offence against society; but perhaps the 
most serious is to write illegibly. An intelligent clergyman 
with whom we are acquainted took so much to heart his 
imperfect penmanship, that he resolved to learn to write 
over again. It was true that his handwriting required only 
a little extra trouble to decipher. But then what right have 
ou, or anybody else, to put your friends to extra trouble? 
ife is short, and the best letters are all the more appre- 
ciated if easily decipherable. The intelligent clergyman, deepl 
impressed by these considerations, started for town, and, wi 
lamb-like docility, delivered himself into the hands of one 
of those professors of penmanship who, in daily and weekly peri- 
odicals, advertise their readiness to impart the art of writing 
clearly and fluently in six lessons for the moderate sum of one 
guinea. What was the result? Let us draw a veil over a 
melancholy chapter in the history of misdirected ambition and 
abortive aspirations. At the conclusion of the six lessons our 
friend’s handwriting had undergone a remarkable transformation. 
We hasten in all candour to make this admission. But then, 
whereas it was previously barely legible, it had now become totall 
illegible. It was a peculiar faint, unsteady hieroglyphic, capable 
of exciting an uneasy curiosity, never likely to be satisfied, in the 
breast of a Rawlinson ora Layard, but wholly inefficient as a 
medium of conveying ideas to a Soe circle of confiding friends. 

We do not think letters are now-a-days inferior in composition 
to those written in the days of ee —. No doubt thousands 
of letters are written consisting only of a line or two, which never 
would have been written at all in old times. But then the long 
letter—the letter which we write when we have really something 
to say, to some one who we believe will value it—is a better 
letter than we should have written under the old system. There 
is now, as a rule, more ease and freedom. We know that if we 
omit anything to-day, we can write it to-morrow at the cost of a 
*. We do not mind, if we are wise, leaving a blank page. 

e do not put the “screw” on memory or imagination to make 
ve the full complement of sheets. “Je vous écris,” wrote a 

rench lady to her husband “ ue je n’ai rien & faire. 
Je finis parceque je n'ai rien 4 dire.” Such a note in other 
days had a slightly sarcastic and mocking flavour. At present, 
it might be scribbled by an affectionate wife, who had written 
yesterday and meant to write to-morrow, just to let her anxious 
spouse know that she was well, at the trifling expense of a penny 
postage-stamp. 

The most unsatisfactory budget of letters is that garnered for 
us at our club in town during a couple of months’ absence, and 
handed to us by the hall porter the instant we make our re- 
appearance, together with a small bill for postage. There are 
generally two or three letters from personal friends that ought 
to have been forwarded. The delay in receiving them vexes 
you, but you are consoled by opening another letter hastily 
written by an established bore three weeks before, intimating 
that he was in town for one day only, and would call three times 
at the club on the chance of catching you. The day is past and 
the bore has vanished. This is . Then come two or three 
commercial circulars, amongst them one from a highly respect- 
able firm in the West-End, commencing— 

Sir,—In the present excited state of the brandy market, we feel it our 
duty to recommend our friends and customers to lay in an extra stock of 
choice old Cognac, which we shall be happy to supply in six-dozen cases at 
the following exceptionally low prices. iciting a renewal of your valued 
confidence, e are, sir, &c. &c. &e., 

Gormacrxzs and Co. 
To a man whose indulgence in old Cognac consists in a tea- 
spoonful spilt reluctantly over his mincepie at Christmas to please 
a circle of country cousins, the above circular is not of the most 
interesting character. Half a dozen Charitable Society letters 
follow, including a gracious invitation to act as a steward at the 
annual dinner of the “ Society for the Relief of Decayed Pawn- 
brokers,” his Grace the Duke of Bournemouth in the chair ; 


grapple with the troubles dealt out to you by the postman. You 
sometimes find them not so bad as they seem. Then there is 


dinner one guinea; steward's fee three guineas. Before you have 
recovered your delight at the opportunity thus offered of 
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spending four guineas under the immediate shadow of his Grace, 
another circular greets you. It commences with an impertinent 


pquety as to your average powers of pedestrianism, and then 
delicately intimates that Mr. Shaver, the eminent chiropodist, 
will be happy to wait upon you any morning after ten o'clock, 


and mitigate, if not entirely remove, the intense discomfort from 
which it is taken for granted you have been suffering for many 
ears. Then comes a card of the weekly meetings of the 
unchausenological Association, with special reference to an 
address to be delivered that evening by the remains of Mr. 
Van Brisket, the well-known Dutch naturalist, who was 
artially devoured by the natives of the Chew-chaw Island, 
outh tific Ocean, whilst exploring the “Flora” of those 
interesting regions. The remains, or to use a favourite 
American phrase, the balance, of Mr. Van Brisket will address 
the members of the Association at eight o’clock precisely. 
Lastly comes a thick book, generally on some religious subject, 
sent to you on speculation by an elderly lady in difficulties, who 
has of course forgotten to pay the postage, and who respectfully 
requests you to forward the price of “her Jittle work” by post- 
office order, or in uncut postage stamps, at your earliest conve- 
nience. You do not choose to be coerced into buying the book, 
and have, therefore, the satisfaction of making it up into a 
parcel to go by book-post, at a sacrifice of ten minutes valuable 
time, and fourpence postage. The task of clearing out the club 
budget of letters and parcels is done at last, and you siuk into 
an arm-chair exhausted, but with a sense of relief amounting 
almost to happiness. 

Letters, to be really enjoyable, should be fresh from the writer’s 
hands. A letter two or three days old has a cold, stagnant, 
moribund feeling about it, like the stale roll of Sunday morning, 
to which allusion has been made. Letters from the antipodes, 
though they have come to you with all possible despatch, have 
a twang of mustiness, a touch of ghostly unreality about them. 
Ocean steamers and telegraphic wires are gradually reducing- 
this evil toa minimum. But the subject expands as we proceed, 
and we must pause for the present, winding up with a few lines 
from Charles Lamb’s delightful article on “ Distant Correspon- 
dents.” * What security can I have,” says Lamb to an imaginary 
correspondent in New South Wales, “that what I now send you for 
truth shall not, before you get it, unacecountably turn out a lie? 
For instance, our mutual friend P. is at this present writing— 
my now—in good health, and enjoying a fair share of worldly 
reputation. You are glad to hear it. This is natural and 
friendly. But at this present reading—your now—he may pos- 
pe | be in the Bench, or going to be hanged, which, in reason, 
ought to abate something of your transport, or else considerably 
modify it.” 


MR. ADDERLEY’S COLONIAL POLICY. 


A PAMPHLET has appeared from the pen of Mr. Adderley, 
in the form of a letter to his political chief, urging upon 
England the duty of not defending her colonies. Perhaps the 
time he has chosen for the discussion of this thesis is not strictly 
opportune. At a moment when every military aud naval depart- 
ment has been using its utmost efforts to pour reinforcements 
into Canada, and the whole country has been applauding thein 
for their vigour, a philosophical disquisition upon the evil con- 
sequence of helping the colonies is likely to fall flat. Still the 
subject deserves to be discussed. Mr. Arthur Mills’s Committee 
of last year showed that the adherents of Mr. Adderley’s view, 
though still a scanty band, are more numerous and more 
influential than was generally suspected. No definite rule exists 
for adjusting England’s contributions to the defence of her 
colonies; and the practice has rather been to get what could be 
got out of those who were willing to pay, and to give whatever 
they chose to ask to those who would not pay at all. This hap- 
hazard system might have endured for a long timeif it had been 
worked with good feeling on both sides and never pressed too 
far. But the conduct of such colonies as the Cape and New 
Zealand, which have sponged shamelessly upon the Mother- 
country for the entire, or nearly entire, support of quarrels that 
were exclusively their own, has produced a reaction against 
the existing system. Various symptoms of growfhg indignation 
at the interminable exactions of these spendthrift children have 
encouraged Mr. Adderley to make a last effort for the resuscita- 
tion of his own peculiar theory of colonial connexion. It isa 
transition theory, bridging over the space which separates the 
dominant creed upon the subject from extreme revolutionar 
views, and, like all such theories, it is not very easy to understand. 
Mr. Adderley must not be confounded with Mr. Bright, though 
in a division upon a practical issue they would probably be found 
voting in the same lobby. In the revolt against the Colonial 
Office he plays Girondin to Mr. Bright’s Jacobin. Mr. Bright’s 
view on colonial policy is simple and intelligible. He would 
resolve all colonial difficulties by the simple process of cutting 
the colonies adrift. Mr. Adderley and Mr. Gladstone do not go 
so far. They have imagined to themselves an intermediate state, 

which is neither dependence nor independenee, and in this poli- 

tical limbo they desire that our colonies should be kept. The 
colonies are neither to be subject to England, nor defended by 

England ; but still they are not to be independent of England. 

What their connexion 1s to consist in, or in what way they are 

to differ from independent States, no disciple of the school has 


is the sort of distinction in which Mr. Gladstone’s mind lun. 
riates. But how Mr. Adderley, who is not gifted with the same 
power of poising himself on a razor’s edge, came to believe in it, 
is much more difficult to comprehend. 

The portion of the theory, however, which it is now deemed of 
practical importance to enforce isthat which relieves England from 
the duty of guarding her colonies from foreign attack. Those 
who reap the benefit, it is said, should pay the cost. We prag. 
tically leave our colonies to themselves, and it is only fair that 
they should bear the burdens as well as enjoy the privileges of 
freedom. “The idea of self-government involves that of self- 
sufliciency.”. . . . “ There are only two essentially distinct prin- 
ciples of relationship between a Mother-country and colonies— 
the one that of subserviency and dependence, the other that of 
community and partnership: . . . Community of citizenship ig 
the true principle of British colonization.” ‘This is Mr. Adder. 
ley’s principle, and he proposes to carry it out by withdrawing 
every British soldier from every British colony, and leaving the 
colonies to defend themselves. He would allow England to 
come to their aid in a great extremity, but only in the same pro- 

rtion as that in which they should come to the aid of England. 

nstead, for instance, of filling the Canadian forts with troo 

and materials of war, our duty was to have allowed the Cana- 
dians to do it for themselves. If war had broken out upon 
the subject of the Trent, it would have been our part to 
stand by, pursuing our own hostilities at our own convenience, 
and leaving the Canadians to defend themselves against in- 
vasion as best they could. In a case of utter extremity—in the 
presence of imminent danger that Canada would be conquered— 
the rigour of Mr. Adderley’s theory would relent so far as to 
allow us to interfere, just as we might interfere to rescue Den- 
mark or Turkey if threatened with national extinction. It does 
not seem to have occurred to Mr. Adderley that, if these were 
the conditions and the reward of their connexion with England, 
the Canadians might very possibly take a solid and substantial 
view of the matter, and, forgetting the purely poetical advan- 
tages of a nominal dependence on which they could not depend, 
might prefer to make their own terms with the Americans. 


The theory is intruth admirably coherent and logical, except. 
in one little point where there is a fatal flaw; but that flaw 
neutralizes all the strength of every other link in the chain. It 
is perfectly true that self-government should carry with it self- 
sufficiency ; but the truth has no application to our colonies, for,in 
one or two very important particulars, they are not self-governed. 
It would be perfectly fair that the colonies should bear along with 
us the full burdens of a common citizenship if they possessed all 
its privileges. But the theory of perfect partnership cannot be 
enforced as regards duties, because it does not, in fact, exist as 
regards power. We give them ample freedom as fur as regards 
their internal government; but in foreign affairs they have no 
voice at all. The reason why we cannot ask the colonists to 
maintain their own wars is because we do not allow them to direet 
their own foreign policy. It would be intolerable that the Cana- 
dians should be expected to line the great Lakes with a large army 
in order to guard against the possible results of a foreign policy 
which they have no share in | ae or the possible blunders. 
of a Foreign Minister whom they have no share in choosing. 
Supposing, simply for argument’s sake, that England were to 
resolve, from mere considerations of intereat connected with 
her manufactures, to raise the Southern blockade. ‘The 
first result of such a step would be that a force of American 
Volunteers would earry fire and sword through the blooming 
settlements which lie along the shores of the great Lakes. 
Canada would be exposed to all the havoc of war ia- 
flicted with no relenting hand, for no fault and by no 
choice of her own, and for the sake of objects in which she 
had not the remotest interest. Would it be common sense to 
expect that, if we now refuse to help her to guard her frontiers, 
she will be willing, in such a contingency, to retain a connexion 
of which the burdens are so grievous and the advantages so few? 
If we wish to charge the colonies with their own defence against 
foreign foes, it is not enough to grant them constitutions. We 
must alter the constitution of the Kmpire. We must give to it 
a Federal structure, assembling a Congress at Westminster at 
which each colony shall be represented, and investing it with 
absolute jurisdiction over all questions of foreign policy. Then, 
and not till then, it will be just to call upon the colonies to bear 
the burden of their own defence in England’s foreign wars. It 
should be said, in fairness to the late Mr. Godley, who was one 
of the first promoters of the doctrine for which Mr. Adderley 
contends, that he never shrank from accepting this, its extreme 
but legitimate result. 

But Mr. Adderley has a reply to this objection. Or rather he 
has one universal reply that does duty in repelling all possible 
objections that can be urged against him. He points with pride 
and triumph to the old North American colonies. They were 
governed, he thinks, upon true principles, for England then pos- 
sessed the art of colonization which she has since lost. lonies 
were costless appendages in those days, for England made the 
colonists support not only their own wars with neighbouring tribes, 
but the wars with the French into which they were forced by her 
European quarrels. Mr. Adderley tells us that when England 
was at war upon the question of the Austrian succession, her 


yet attempted to explain. We can readily understand that this 


colonists, who were dragged into a strife that did not concern 
them, sustained it without the aid of a single soldier from the 
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Mother-country. This is one of the precedents which Mr. 
Adderley is anxious that we should follow ; and against all ob- 
‘ections to his policy, he appeals to the success with which it was 
ursued in the case of the old New England colonies. We freely 
admit that England did pursue in those times the policy he now 
recommends. Our only difficulty is in heat gen | the pro- 
cess of reasoning by which he has persuaded himself that this 
experiment was successful. The revolt of the United States 
issued directly out of the controversies as to payment of — 
which these very wars engendered; and it is now generally 
admitted that the resistance to the Stamp Act was only the ex- 
pression of a deep discontent with England's colonial policy 
that had been accumulating for years. Assuredly, under our 
t colonial system, which Mr. Adderley impugns so 
vehemently, that disastrous provocation could never have been 
iven. It would have been far better for England then, if she had 
Corel paid for the garrison of Canada, as, in a great measure, 
she does now. As far as this country was concerned, the policy 
of making the colonists pay their own military expenses in her 
uarrels has only issued in the creation of a rival more hostile, 
and for a long time more formidable, than France. And if this 
icy has been tried and renounced as suicidal by England, has 
it answered better for America? Is it in this year of grace 1862 
that Mr. Adderley proclaims, as the boon conferred upon man- 
kind by the discarded system to which he would have us revert, 
that it begot the North American Republic ? The end and object 
of colonization is twofold. It is to create settlements that shall 
be a support to the Empire for the present, and to lay the founda- 
tions oF great, durable, and friendly nations. Let systems be 
étied by their results. Mr. Adderley’s system was tried, as he 
is never tired of reminding us, for the space of a century and a 
half. Its only results were to produce a set of colonies which 
broke away the moment they were strong enough to fight, and 
to develop them into a nation which, in spite of unexampled 
material advantages, has broken up from its own inherent rotten- 
ness after a national existence of eighty years. 


REVIEWS. 


LIVES OF WITS AND HUMOURISTS.* 


R. TIMBS tells us im his preface that he thinks he has 

hit on a new style of book; and a man who does that 
ought to be held in almost as much honour as was allotted to 
the Roman citizen who could devise a new pleasure. He has 
taken a dozen of the most noted writers for some kinds of wit 
during the last century and a half, and has told their lives in a 
series of biographical anecdotes, adding another series to illus- 
trate the wit’s wit and such opinions as he may have held. The 
idea does not seem to us a happy one. It merely comes to 
splitting biography into a series of the sensation paragraphs 
which adorn American newspapers. Every page or half page is 
preceded by a little summary in capital letters. It is not 
to be supposed that any man’s life can ever have been so 
entertaining, and its events so marked, that it will bear 
being broken up, and being offered as a succession of 
startling fragmeuis. We lose all the pleasure of biography 
when we lose its continuity ; and although Mr. Timbs justly 
boasts that his plan enables him to avoid moral and didactic re- 
marks, the machinery is rather overpowering for the accomplish- 
ment of so simple an end. A man who can only save himself 
from moralizing and twaddle by breaking off at the end of every 
thirty or forty lines into big print, is a very simple person. It is as 
if he were pleased with the notion of locking his front door in order 
to avoid taking a purely voluntary walk on a wet day. Nor do 
even the good things that the wits said, and the amusing stories 
that have been handed down about them, gain by this isolation. 
There ought to be a certain amount of suet if the plums are to 
taste nice. At the same time, Mr. Timbs is far too skilful a 
compiler not to have made a good compilation out of the mate- 
rials at his command. He has given us two volumes which are 
throughout pleasant and readable. He recals to our memory the 
familiar lives of such men as Goldsmith and Steele, and tells us 
more than most readers can pretend to know beforehand of the 
¢eareer and sayings of such men as Foote, the two Colmans, and 
James and Horace Smith. He has taken the cream of a dozen 
biographies of persons, all of whom have something to interest 
as ; and even if we do not think his general plan a good one, we 
ean safely say that two volumes are seldom published with so 
w pages in them that can be pronounced dull and superfluous. 
The list of wits who figure in this collection comprises, besides 

to whom we have referred, Swift, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney 
Smith, and Theodore Hook. Among all who are thus placed by 
his side, Sydney Smith appears to stand first. His wit, if not 
the keenest and the most comprehensive, at least comes out best 
under such an arrangement as that adopted by Mr. Timbs. It 
a8 80 easy and so silly to award the palm without express reasons 
among so many well-known men, that we hesitate to say that he 
was really the wittiest and the wisest of them all. But it would 


* Lives of Wiis and Humourists. By John Timbs, F.S.A. London: 


not be difficult to show that he really belonged to a class supe- 
rior to all but Swift. If we run our eye over the list of names 
selected by Mr. Timbs, we shall find that Swift and Sydney 
Smith had one great characteristic which marked them off from 
all the others. They alone thought deeply and felt deeply on 
subjects of real importance. Swift was cantankerous, wrong- 
headed, bitter, and cruel; and Sydney Smith could only 
subjects which never pontine be the centre of human feeling. 
But their interest was a genuine and sincere interest whenever 
it was bestowed, Swift really cared for Ireland. He looked 
into the construction of society, and put his finger on 
the sore places, not without a keen desire to afford a remedy, 
provided it were of his own contriving. He maintained a sort 
of proud independence, even in his extremest cynicism and self- 
abasement. When he said that he had only made the most of 
his intellect in order to place himself as nearly as possible in the 
social position of a nobleman, he uttered a sentiment which ealled 
for homage to his power, even when he professed to be degradi 

it. The man whose heart was “ torn with fierce indignation 
was something much more than a man of wit and humour need 
be to deserve the title. In the same way, Sydney Smith set 
himself to correct the flagrant abuses of English law in the time 
he lived in. He wished that the Catholics should have justice 
done them, that the poor should cease to be trodden down, 
that the Church should be decently provided for, as if these 
objects were of intimate personal concern to him. He seized 
the moral side of his question in the midst of all his 
sportiveness; and he e it felt that his opinions were 
his own, and not merely those of a party. There are, we 
venture to think, no stories so ¢ as his stories, no 
wit, of the order suited to the ordinary intercourse of society 
which is so copious, so inexhaustible, and so lively; but 
his stories and his wit derived a vast additional value from the 
strong sense and honourable feeling which formed the promi- 
nent traits in the character of Sydney Smith. We can fancy 
that under happier circumstances, and with a slightly different 
east of intellect, Porson might have belonged to the same class 
of writers. His life was so ye pee a wreck, he so pertina- 
ciously kept on the outside of all questions of importance, and 
he so brutalized himself by his habits of recklessness, that it is 
little better than guess-work to speculate on what he might have 
been. Still there are here and there indications in his history 
that, if ** his intellect had in any degree raised him to the posi- 
tion of a nobleman,” if he had felt that what he said and thought 
could have practical weight, his courage, his love of truth, and 
his perception of the deeper problems which are so thinly coated 
over by the crust of social comfort, might have borne a fruit 
totally different from any that he left behind him. 


Steele and Goldsmith belonged to a second order of wits. No 
one can say that they felt deeply, or that they thought they had 
any very particular truth to proclaim. But they discussed sub- 
jects, and drew characters, and invented scenes which had a 
charm for their contemporaries and have still a charm for poste- 
rity, and which were sufficiently universal to belong to mankind 
or to society at large, and not to a clique or a little group of fun- 
loving friends or acquaintances. Their wit lies in the peculiar way 
in which their particular minds could hit off what they saw around 
them, and represent it to themselves and others. They had a 
delicate and subtle appreciation of the little shades of thought 
and feeling exhibited a the common types of English life. Their 
point of view was not comprehensive, but so far as it went it was 
true. They fastened on what was ludicrous and comical in the 
world, but they also could take in the vision of much that is 
dignified, and tender, and pathetic. No wit was ever less 
verbal or less capable of quotation or condensation. It only 
reveals itself in gentle flashes that play through the whole 
horizon of their subject, and are never concentrated into forked 
flame. Men who are oye of a gift for this sort of writing 
can increase it so much by cultivation, and it is so greatly stimu- 
lated by the eflorts of others in the same line who have served as 
models, that Goldsmith displays it in a much more finished shape, 
and in much richer abundance, than Steele, although Steele had 
native powers, so far as we can estimate them, fully equal to 
those of Goldsmith. Still, whatever differences may separate 
them, their general similarity is much more striking than their 
differences when we compare them with other “wits and 
humourists ;” and in nothing is that similarity more visible than 
in their common want of any suitability for the treatment to 
which Mr. Timbs has subjected them. Little jokes and good 
sayings, offered as specimens of the wit and humour of Steele 
and Goldsmith, produce as little of the impression conveyed by 
their best works as it is possible for facetious extracts to do. 


The third class of wits is that to which the remainder of the 
favourites of Mr. Timbs belong. They were all verbal jokers— 
men who worked up to a bon-mot, were sayers of good things and 
would hazard everything to get their wit an opening. Sheridan 
was the greatest of them, and there was a side of Sheridan’s 
character which puts him on a level altogether different from that 
of the Colmans and Theodore Hook. He had neither deep 
thought nor deep feeling about great subjects, but he had an 
ardent though factitious enthusiasm. is speech on the 
Begums gave him, we may be sure, a nobler pleasure than 
that of mere success. But when he was great, it was not as a 


Bentley. 1862. 
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at all, lay in the words, and in the neatness and polish and unex- 
| a audacity of the saying. This verbal wit, when we hear a 
ittle of it, is very amusing, but when massed together in large 
quantities as in these volumes, it seems more wearisome and mo- 
notonous than we might expect. It appears to be almost wholly 
unconnected with the personal character, or history, or peculiar 
genius of the utterer. The very same story, for example, is 
told almost in the same words, by Mr. Timbs, of Foote and 
Sheridan. With ail his practice and expertness in compilation, Mr. 
Timbs could not guard himself against repeating this anecdote 
of two different people. The adjuncts are certainly different, 
and are very circumstantial, as in most of these verbal facetia, 
but the joke is precisely the same. The joke, such as it 
is, consists in this. e wit is told that a critic boasts 
of being able to distribute at will literary reputation, and 
he replies that the critic had better not be too prodigal, or 
he will have none for himself. When this joke is given to 
Foote, we are carefully told that Hugh Kelly was the boastful 
critic. When it is given to Sheridan, we are told not only that 
his boastful critic was Gifford, but that the bon-mot was uttered 
at Brookes’s as Sheridan was looking over a number of the 
Quarterly. Whena considerable number of such stories are 
brought together we begin to discover that, in a large number of 
instances, either the circumstances have been arranged to suit the 
story, and that the wit rests on a foundation of imaginary facts, 
or else that the wit has created the opportunity for himself 
by the most impertinent and dictatorial defiance of the 
usages of society. Very many of the witty things of these 
volumes are merely the effervescence of licensed impudence. 
When Foote said to a person with whom he was conversing, and 
who complained that Foote always attacked only his weakest 

int, “I was not aware that I had said anything about your 
ead,” the fun really lies in one party to a dialogue feeling 
himself privileged to insult the other ; and so completely is im- 
pertinence mingled with this sort of fun, that many of the 
utterances of verbal wit appear, when their author can no 
longer browbeat his company, simply a strain of language 
without any fun or joke whatever. Mr. Timbs records 
as a flower of the wit of James Smith, the follow- 
ing description of a nice dinner—‘ A sprawling bit of bacon 
upon a tumbled bed of greens; two gigantic antediluvian 
fowls, bedaubed with parsley and butter; a brace of soles that 
spe from original inability to flounder into the ark ; and the 
‘ossil remains of a dead sirloin of beef.” Such a description 
might pain a host who had attempted to entertain the author, but 
if it is recorded for future generations to enjoy as a spark of wit 
and humour, posterity may reasonably wonder what on earth is 
not wit if this is. 

The reputation of this kind of brilliancy is dying out of society, 
or, perhaps, is already dead ; and we should be very sorry to 
disinter it. This is owing partly to the gradual enlargement ‘of 
society. The little impertinencies of privileged idlers are not 
much nos when there is no longer a circle through which 
their fame can be immediately propelled. But the chief reason 
why we do not much care for the sort of thing is, that it can 
be produced in such inexhaustible quantity. There is never 
a week in which the letter-press in Punch, which no one would 
pronounce to be excessively clever or wonderfully witty, has 
not whole columns which it would be unjust to compare with 
James Smith’s description of the bacon and fowls and 
old soles. The kind of wit, on the other hand, which 
marked the writings of Steele and Goldsmith, was never 
more relished and appreciated than now. A style that is neat, 
lively, and easy, and a power of handling social phenomena and 
the facts of daily English life, so as to point out what it is not 
worthless or uninstructive to point out, and yet to entertain and 
amuse the reader, are assiduously and successfully cultivated. 
That Goldsmith is rivalled it would be absurd, or at least pre- 
sumptuous, to say; but this is the kind of wit which alone is 
worth having, and yet can be approached if not obtained by 
cultivation. The higher order of wit—the wit of Swift and 
Sydney Smith—the irradiation of important subjects by heart- 
felt mirth, or playful fancy, or genuine humoury is much more 
rare, and is too exclusively the gift of a happy nature to be 
analysed or imitated. Men who have it in a high degree are 
sure to be rare. We cannot expect in our day to see any one again 
at all equal to Sydney Smith. But we must not conclude without 
observing that, in speaking of this as a high kind of wit or 
humour, we are only noting one of many kinds, all indisputably 
high. Mr. Timbs has only attended to the wits and humourists 
that have happened to attract him. It would be difficult to 
assign any reason why Addison should not be considered as 
much a wit as Steele, or Sterne as much a humourist as 
Goldsmith. There may be a humour applied to deeply-impor- 
tant subjects, as Mr. Carlyle has shown, which is totally unlike 
the humour of Swift. Still the general division of wits and 
humonurists, according as their wit or humour centres round 
great matters of real interest to the writer, or plays gently over 
the face of society, or lies in verbal quickness and licence, is one 
that will always, we believe, be found to obtain in some shape or 
other ; and the last kind of wit must always, if fairly viewed, 
ag — to the two first as ii does in the pages of 

. Timbs. 


ROMAN HISTORY AT ROME* 


J. J. AMPERE, the son of the famous natural philo. 

e sopher, the friend and companion of De Tocqueville is 
one of the few scholars, in the old sense of the word, of whom 
France can boast. The book which he first published in the 
Révue des Deux Mondes, under the name of Roman History at 
Rome, has obtained a = deal of celebrity for reasons uncon. 
nected with its merits, but its real merits are very considerable, 
The traveller who searches for vestiges of Old Rome under the 
new Rome which has so completely buried it, will have what 
was formerly a most fatiguing investigation turned into a labour 
of love by the assistance of M. Ampére. The Germans who 
have written on the ancient topography of the great city are 
among the most tiresome of their nation; the Italians are for 
the most part utterly untrustworthy ; but M. Ampére is clear, 
lively, sensible, and, when not misled by his theories, careful 
and accurate. There is no better book in print on the strata of 
Roman antiquities, on the order in which the monuments 
arrange themselves, and their relation to the stages of early 
Roman history. 

M. Ampére would belie his nationality if he did not conceive 
that his inquiries and personal researches had led him to conclu- 
sions unrevealed to the patient pedants who preceded him. The 
great discovery which he supposes himself to have made is that 
the actual site of the localities and surviving monuments dissi- 
pates, in great measure, the doubts which have been felt as to 
the verity of early Roman history. In this country, the scep- 
ticism first professed by Beaufort, and accepted by Niebuhr as. 
a necessary condition of inquiry, has been recently extended by 
Sir G. C. Lewis to the marvellous superstructure erected 
Niebuhr himself on the few facts which had escaped criticism ; 
but M. Ampére will have it that no one who has actually seen 
Rome and taken the trouble to observe the connexion between 
the alleged events of the primitive period and the localities said 
to be their theatre, will hesitate to admit the substantial accuracy 
of the stories to which the historians have given currency con- 
cerning the Kings and the early Republic. The value of M. 
Ampére’s argument cannot be thoroughly tested unless we enter 
into details which our limits preclude, but we may say that he 
seems scarcely to understand the nature and the grounds of the 
incredulity which he thinks extravagant in others. He is too 
good a scholar, and too acute a thinker, not to admit here and 
there that the stories he is dealing with are inconsistent in 
themselves, incredible on their face, or plainly marked with the 
stamp of a later age; but he does not perceive that this 

artial and occasional scepticism draws with it all the rest. 
None of the writers against whom he is contending ever 
went the length of denying that some of the names attached to 
the heroes of these narratives might possibly have belonged to 
real men, or that some of the events associated with them might. 
possibly be true; but they say that they have no tests for sepa- 
rating the true from the false, and that therefore the whole is 
useless for historical purposes. Niebuhr, indeed, fancied that 
he had a criterion in his own instinct or sense of the credible 
element included in the incredible; and M. Ampére appears 
similarly to suppose that the local truth of a legend and its con- 
sistency with localities and ancient remains supply him with the 
power of distinguishing the thread of reality running throu 
the web of fiction. But that a legend should possess plausib 
local colouring proves nothing as to its truth. It is likely 
a priori that it would possess it. Among all the sources of 
fable there is none more prolific than an ancient monument or & 
marked local feature popularly connected with a particular name. 
Half a hundred remarkable places in Scotland are connected 
with Thomas the Rhymer. But what would be thought of an 
author who should argue for the truth of Thomas the Ehymer's 
legend on the ground that the acts attributed to him corresponded 
with the hill, valley, or ruin, stated to be their theatre? Every- 
body would answer that the pretended events were invented to 
explain the connexion between the place and the name. Pro- 
bably there was such a person as True Thomas who once lived in 
the valley of the Tweed, and the Eildon Hills have certainly 
three summits ; but the coincidence does not establish the story 
as to the mode in which the Eildons were “cleft in three.” 

If the attempt be given up to associate them with particular 
men or specific events, the early monuments of Rome are doubt- 
less of great value, and M. Ampére’s disquisitions concerning 
them possess the highest interest. Of late years, most of the 
attention of the Roman Government has been given to Christian 
antiquities ; but there have been exceptions to this rule, and the 
Dominicans have distinguished themselves by the careful exca- 
vations which they have carried out in their various establish- 
ments within the city. Nothing really old can fail to throw 
light on the beginnings of Roman history. The primitive archi- 
tecture proves beyond a question that the civilization of Rome 
was entirely Etruscan before it became Greek. The character 
of the wonderful Cloaca Maxima can be seen at a glance; there 
we have the arch which was known only to the architects of 
Etruria. Nor, with such a monument as the Cloaca before our 
eyes, can we fail to be led to other conclusions. We can see 

at there must have been an Etruscan dynasty reigning at 
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Rome, and that kings who could compel their subjects 
to execute so vast a work must have ruled with nearly 
absolute power; but there we stop, and can say nothing 
as to the reality of the events assigned to the reigns of the 
two Tarquins. Similarly, the Twelve Tables of Rome teach 
us something as to the primitive history. because, like the 
Cloaca, they are certainly ancient and genuine. be prove 
that the Romans possessed a body of customs substantially iden- 
tical with those practised by every other member of the Indo- 
Euro family ; but the tale of Appius Claudius and Virginia 
remains as doubtful as ever. So, too, the text of the ancient 
treaty with Carthage is a foundation on which further inferences 
can be built. It lends plausibility to Mommsen’s theory that 
the Rome of primitive times was much more a trading than a 
conquering city. The traditions, it is true, point the her way. 
They speak of nothing but war and conquest. When, however, 
we draw near the point at which written documents take the 
place of legend, we find that the questions which divide the com- 
munity are exclusively B eomcent of money. It is curious to find 
M. Ampére accepting Mommsen’s conjecture, and yet trying to 
force it into harmony with some conclusions to which his own 
method of inquiry leads him, by arguing that the commercial 
class of Rome must have been the Latin or plebeian part of the 
population. Yet, when the real history begins, it is the patricians 
who are seen lending money to the plebeians. The real problem 
is, how did they accumulate so much moveable wealth? If M. 
Ampére had been soberer in his employment of his own method, 
he would have connected the Carthaginian Treaty with the situa- 
tion of Rome, near, yet not too close to, the mouth of the Tiber— 
the very position preferred in the ancient world for a secure com- 
mercial port; and, if he had concluded that the patrician oli- 

archy was an aristocracy enriched by commerce, he would have 
found a better explanation of the collection of subject populations 
under their shadow than his manipulation of the legends has con- 
ducted him to. 


Perhaps the best part of M. Ampére’s volume is the v: 
bable ter which he has given of the manner in which the 
original city of Rome was formed. The geological and topo- 

phical characteristics of the site support the impression 
Saeed from the legends that several hemlet built on distinct 
hills were ultimately united into one town. M. Ampére’s 
conjectures, that each hamlet contained inhabitants of distinct 
race, have little except their plausibility to recommend them; 
but he writes much that deserves attention on the nature of the 
barriers which separated the fragments of the future city, and on 
the manner in which they were removed. It is all but certain 
that the formation of Rome must always have been strongly 
affected by that mysterious taint which, to this day, has never 
been expelled from its soil or air. Rome, during its unhealthy 
season, 1s still the unhealthiest city in Italy, and perhaps in 
Europe ; but the evil influence seems to be capriciously distri- 
buted about it, and cannot be explained by varieties in height or 
in the density of population. The houses of the Ripetta, on the 
very edge of the Tiber, are healthy, while those on the top of the 
Esquiline are among the unhealthiest in Rome. Again, while some 
of the villas and gardens included within the walls are notorious for 
their insalubrity, the densely-crowded Ghetto has less fever than 
any other part of the city. The same peculiarity undoubtedly 
distinguished Rome in historical times, as classical authorities 
abundantly prove; and there is the strongest reason for thinking 
that, before the site was covered, parts of it were similarly pesti- 
lential, while others were comparatively innocuous. Some of the 
most ancient temples mentioned are temples to Fever, and to 
Mephitis or Malaria; and these, doubtless, marked localities 
known to be specially infected. It is more than likely that the 
earliest dwellings of the forefathers of the Romans clustered 
round spots known to be free from the deadly influence. The 
consolidation of the detached hamlets into one city may thus be 
supposed to have proceeded concurrently with the removal or 
mitigation of the malaria, and this enables us to connect the 
formation of Rome with some of the rulers who brought with 
them an Etruscan civilization. The Cloaca Maxima was intended 
as an outlet to asystem of substructions by which the low grounds 
between the hills were drained ; nor was it till the valleys were 
rendered less deadly by carrying off the waters that buildin 
could spread from one eminence to another, and thus form the 
Rome known to history. 

We pape to notice hereafter certain positions of M. Am- 
pére which have gained for his volumes much temporary noto- 
riety. Like many other French books on apparently innocent 
subjects, the Roman History at Rome is as much a slashing 
political pamphlet as anything else. It has been whispered for 
some time past, that few things have given a great personage at 
the Tuileries more acute annoyance than the reflections of M. 
Ampére on the Roman Empire and its founder. The lite 
vanity of the august author of the Life of Cesar has, it is said, 
been deeply stung by a condemnation of his hero which goes far 
to render any apologetic biography ridiculous. If the earlier 
volumes of the Roman History at Rome, which we have been 
chiefly occupied with now, are less irritating to modern Impe- 
rialists than the chapters on the Empire, itis not from any want 
of ingenuity or defect of bitterness in the writer. It is most 
curious to read M. Ampére on the two ae, See epigram, 
sarcasm, or moral apophthegm which can be di against a 


ness of ies and the hypocri 

rise by thoi folly. Tarquin the Proud is sai 
magnificent builder; are there not others who have oo 
stone and mortar the best sedatives of discontent and the fullest 
compensations for liberty? It is difficult to believe that M. 
Ampére has not been tempted by something besides the re- 
mains attributed to them to 
sonages in a real history. 


That is, it is not a rearran 
fruit of the author’s own thought—and in this case, more con- 
scientious and valuable still—of the author’s own studies. Every 
general reader must have felt a 
novels whose names still haunt literature in a way to show that 
they once possessed a wide influence, but of which the names 
remain—names with a certain sound and emphasis in them, whi 
do more than tell the date, which assert themselves as well, but 
beyond which it is — 
knowledge. Itisno affront to our readers to assume 
them are ignorant of the works of the French female novelists of 
the seventeenth century. We may, indeed, be mistaken, but it is 
at least our impression that the number of English readers who 
have any distinet idea of Artiméne, Clelia, and Mandane is 
limited. Nor should we, apart from public libraries, know how 


says that the Tarquins were brought in through the quarrels of 
the Roman factions ; hence a world of reflectibas an 
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FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS.* 


HIS is one of the few books under this class of titles that 
are all they pretend to be, and do not disappoint expectation. 
ent of other people’s work, but the 


ing curiosity about certain 


ible to pass into the region of absolute 
many of 


to set ourselves right if we wished to take up Edith Bellenden’s 
studies where she left them off, in the Grand Cyrus, “ at the impri- 
sonment of Philidaspes, upon the seven hundred and thirty-third 
e,”” 
-_ Kavanagh, then, has conferred a public benefit in havi 
read critically, with a and intelligence, the many tho 
pages of Mademoisellede Scudery’s once world-wide popularnovels, 
so as to be able to convey to the reader of the nineteenth century 
the only idea of them which an impatient age is capable of receiv- 
ing, in a sketch of their plot and general plan of construction. We 
see clearly that we could not read them, but we read her analysis 
with interest, and feel admitted into a new world of fancy and 
thought at little trouble. For however dry and unsuggestive 
to ourselves, whatever has fed the romance and poetry of more 
than one generation of civilized Europe has no doubt real 
romance and poetry in itself. So far as we had an idea of 
Mademoiselle de Scudery, it was of something merely prolix and 
fantastic. Miss Kavanagh shows her to have been somebody—a 
thinker, an observer, a moralist, with a delicate sense of irony, 
and, if not gifted with imagination proper, yet with an enthu- 
siasm for her art and a tact in seizing and directing the spirit 
of her world which prevented any one from missing it in her 
own time. We suspect it is in the nature of things that, having 
read attentively a novel of 13,000 pages, we should stand up for it 
in the end. At any rate, the modern novelist feels sympathy with 
the—at once—mother and Muse of the craft. She regrets while 
she cannot but submit to the oblivion into which what was once 
fame has sunk. It must be a pathetic sensation to know your- 
self the last human being who will ever follow the workings of a 
graceful busy mind that once charmed not only the young and 
idle, but the deep minds, the divines and politicians, of thi 
ears of authorship. It makes Miss Kavanagh almost petulant wi 
er own day to think that we should find the trials and adventures, 
the loves and noble deeds of those heroes utterly insupportable— 
tedious, flat, and unreal beyond conception or endurance. She 
owns that the stories are long, in false taste, impossible, but she 
argues that we tolerate modern tales with all these faults in almost 
as extreme a degree. Ifthis were all, we could read Mademoiselle 
de Scudery still. The real reason—she would have us believe— 
why our age rejects them is that they are “magnanimous.” “ Her 
tone is too noble and lofty.” We, it seems, have fallen upon a 
day of lower aspirations :— 

A convict would stand a better chance with us as the hero of a novel than 
the Grand Cyrus; a Marion Delorme would make a better heroine than a 
Clelia. No doubt we love, praise, and admire ess. We give many 
virtues to our characters; we like our books to have a moral tone—some- 
times a religious one; but if we have not lost in real life, it is to be 
that noble elevation of the human soul, for which magnanimity is the only 
equivalent word, we certainly do not seem to prize it in books. 

It may be granted that the tone of these tales is lofty—that, 
however unreal, a certain purity and grandeur of sentiment 

rvades them, which no doubt c ed the boyhood of Walter 

tt, one of the last readers of the Grand Cyrus; but we still 
take exception to Miss Kavanagh's argument. There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between their tone and that, say, of the Fairy 
Queen, which is magnanimous, as are many of the legends con- 
nected with King Arthur. These writers had more faith in their 
principles than we detect in Madlle.de Scudery. Her novels ap- 

r to us to represent, not magnanimity, to which the court of 
eal Quatorze can make no pretence, but courtesy and polite- 
ness—that is, not tness of soul, but a d manner. The 
polite language of her day was the very heroic of compliment and 
profession ; and her works are a woman's appreciation of homage. 


* French Women of Letters. By Julia Kavanagh. London: Hurst and 
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Her Clelias, Almanzors, Artiménes, and Mandanes act out in solemn 
reality the current phrases of devotion and punctilio which then 
constituted the dialect of polished society. They behave towards 
one another in the serious trials and predicaments of real life as 

ple did—or affected to do—in the transparent assumptions 
and fallacies of drawing-room profession. Thus, when one of her 
lovers stays in a sinking ship rather than leave a trunk full of his 
amistress’s letters, which he has the supreme happiness to possess, 
he is simply acting out what gentlemen of that period were 
saying every day of their lives—that the slightest sign of their 
mistress’s favour was dearer than life. It was a time when lan- 
guage and manner were setat an enormous valuc—when people 
devoted their existence to the discussion of how things of no con- 
sequence in themselves were to be said and done. Imagination 
gave a sort of reality to the airy fabric of words by embodying 
them in action, and inventing a world where people actually 
did the things that here they palpably only pretended to do. 

There is an echo of chivalry in this whole class of fiction, but 
its actual development was due to the position of women at this 
period in the French beau monde. Ata time when Shakspeare 
and the translators of the Bible were unconsciously fixing our 
language into form, the women of Paris were deliberately engaged 
in the same task for their country, and helping materially to 
polish and refine the French tongue into the exquisite vehicle for 
easy, graceful expression which it is now. A woman’s salon, the 
Hotel Rambouillet, for the firat half of the seventeenth century, 
was the headquarters of taste and refinement, and out of it 
rose the French Academy. Vaugelas, the grammarian, pro- 
nounced the ladies of his time arbiters in the selection of words ; 
and we see in Moliére’s satires how much philology was the 
fashion among fine ladies. Martine, the cook-maid, is to be dis- 
missed, because, in her jargon, “ elle y met Vaugelas en pitces 
tous les jours;” while her luckless master in vain exclaims, 
“‘qu'importe qu’elle manque aux lois de Vaugelas, pourvu qu’ 
& la cuisine elle ne manque pas.” And when he grumbles on that 
nobody has any solicitude for his comfort, he is stopped with a 
scream :—‘ Ah! Sollicitude & mon oreille est rude, il put 
étrangement son ancienneté.” 

Miss Kavanagh, however, stands up for the Précieuses—a real 
title of honour conferred on these refined ladies by their admirers 
—and maintains that they did material service not only to society, 
but to language, by their fastidious delicacy both of ear and feel- 
ing. It was no small achievement to be accomplished by women 
who could not spell—indeed, it must have been the curious mix- 
ture of cultivation and taste with ignorance which gave the charm 
to these fair reformers. Women who took upon them to deter- 
mine what was pure French, and whose decision was final as 
to whether a new word should pass current—who, by declaring 
an antipathie and haine mortelle against certain words which, for 
any reason, offended ear and taste, could turn them out of 
conversation for ever—owed nothing to education in its ordinary 
sense. It seems as if the dictum of Molitre’s Marquis were 
literally true in their case—* Les gens de qualité savent tout, 
sans avoir jamais rien appris.” 

Few things are more characteristic of the influence of French women in 

terary matters than the changes in spelling which Voltaire carried out 
later, but which really owe their origin to the “ Précieuses,” and to them 
because they wanted to write correctly, and did not want to learn how to 
spell. In one of these literary assemblies, a Madame Leroi told Leclerc, 
Secretary of the French Academy, that spelling must be altered, so that 
women could write correctly as well as men, and that words should be written 
as they were pronounced. To this sensible, though revolutionary, proceeding 
M. Leclerc politely acceded. He took 8 pen, Madame de Ladurandiére took 
a book, and Mesdames Leroi and de Saint Loup decided what letters should 
be omitted and what retained in the words which she read and he wrote. 

This was the society—with its politeness, its belles lettres, its 
perpetual love-making, its busy idleness, its immense sense of 
Superiority over everything that had ever been before—which 
Mademoiselle de Seudery reproduced in her novels. It is true 
they were historical in the austerest sense of the word. Cyrus is 
the Cyrus of profane history and the Bible. His rival is the King 
“of Assyria, and Thamyris, Queen of the Massagete, falls in love 
with him. But the characters were acknowledged portraits. 
The heroine, Mandane, daughter of Astyages, is the author's 
friend, Madame de Longueville. Cyrus is the patron of her 
family, Condé; and when the personages leave off fighting like 
demigods, they one and all talk and act like courtiers of the 
Grand Monarque, and nobody at the time felt any incongruity. 
Every great man since the world began, inas far as he was great, 
was in their eyes a Frenchman. The Grand Cyrus is nearly in 
as good keeping as Racine’s tragedies. Moliére and Boileau 
did indeed ery out when Clelia appeared, treating early Roman 
history as Cyrus had done an earlier date :— 

Horatius Cocles comes in singing the loveliness of Clelia, and that Roman 
Virgin perplexes the King of Heil with her new map of the Kingdom of 
‘Tenderness. The austere Lucretia and the stern Brutus show themselves in 
the characters of lovers exchanging tender riddles. Mademoiselle de Scudery 
— under the name of Sappho, and a Parisian botrgeoise recognises all 

bourgeois and bourgeoises of his neighbourhood in Monsieur Brutus, 
Mademoiselle Clelia, and her friends. 

The readers of Moliére will recognise the Carte de Tendre 
here referred to, which Miss Kavanagh, who has her authoress’s 
reputation for sense at heart, terms the most “‘ curious, charac- 
teristic, and unfortunate passage” in the Roman romance. It is, 
in fact, a map or tree of love-making according to the rigid, 
fastidious, and refined rules of a society which wished to preserve 
all the proprieties, and yet to make love-making the business of 
life. It sounds to us rather a pretty allegory :— 


—= 
We start from the (town) New Friendship, sail down (the river) Incling. 
tion, and reach Tenderness without once stopping by the way. But not ™ 
when Esteem is our route, and Tenderness upon Esteem our goal. Num 
are the resting-places provided for travellers by the ingenious Clelia. Much 
Wit is our first stage, then come Pretty Verses, Polite Notes, and Billet. 
Doux. To get on faster we have Sincerity, Great Heart, Honesty, Genes. 
sity, Respect, Punctuality, and Goodness, which lies close to Tenderness, t 
show us there can be no Esteem without Goodness, and that unless we 
possess that precious gift Tenderness upon Esteem cannot be reached. The 
road from New Friendship to Tenderness by Gratitude is no less carefully 
marked out. From Complaisance you go to the village of Submission, 
Near which lies the pleasant hamlet of Petits Soins, &c. 

Besides the main plot, each tale contains innumerable episodes 
and conversations, the extracts from which fully prove Miss 
Kavanagh’s point of the excellent sense, observation, and keen 
eye for the absurd which found expression in the midst of these 
false heroics. In a pure high tone of morals and lofty generosity of 
spirit, Madlle. de Scudery’s books certainly surpass all that follow 
in our authoress’s list, though to some of these she gives very watt 
commendation, not only for artistic power, but for high aim and 

ure feeling. It is not easy, we suspect, to run through a course of 
French novels and retain our English ideas of right and 
on all points. We come upon so much that is bad, that what is 
better than the bad is apt to seem good in itself. In a society 
where love, in its nature, in its development, in its manifestation, 
was the perpetual theme, the amusement of life, and yet where 
women could not marry for love, we do not see how, if 
wrote from what they saw, they could help constructing objection- 
able plots. Our authoress seems to have reconciled herself to this 
necessity. The heroine of a love story must, it seems, be a married 
woman, and the hero can scareely be her husband. es | and 
right feeling, then, consist in managing this diflicult state of things 
with propriety. Madame de la Fayette, in the Princess of Cleves, 
perfectly satisfies her in these oy a She was a writer very 
interesting in herself, of whom Madame de Sevigné was the 
dearest friend, and who, in her turn, was the chosen friend 
and honoured companion of Rochefoucauld. 

She founded a new school of fiction, the most delicate, the most womah- 
like and refined—that which can fashion a tale out of slight incident and 
strong feeling. Not a love story has been written since the Princess of Cleves, 
from the publication of that tale down to our own days, but is its offspring, 
and has felt its influence directly or indirectly. Many indeed who write have 
never read it, and many more never will, though it is a French classic; bat 
when it appeared, in 1678, it was at once proclaimed a model. 

In her preference of the moral tone of French literature in the 
seventeenth century over that of the eighteenth, Miss Kavanagh 
lavishes epithets of commendation on the “noble and beautifal 
lesson” of this story of the delicate struggles of a virtuous heart 
“its austere veneration for virtue”—its lofty ideal ; but it requires 
a little practice in this class of reading to see al] this in the coutse 
of the narrative. M. de Cléve was an admirable person, devoted 
to his wife. We side with him, and have not much patience with 
the virtuous sufferings of his wife. Nor do we ever desire to see 
the English reader so intimate with that analysis of the heart 
attributed to French novelists as to discover, in a wife’s confession 
to a loving husband that she prefers somebody else, so perfect a 
pattern of purity and delicacy. Still we sce that the writer was 
a moralist who intended to side with virlue against passion ; and, 
even such as it is, her book may have been a useful lesson in 
her own time. No doubt it is vastly superior to the works from 
other hands that follow, and that treat the same theme in a diffe- 
rent and far less scrupulous spirit. 

An interesting memoir is given of Madame de Tencin—a bad, 
heartless, clever woman of the time of Louis XV., whom our 
readers may remember as first an unwilling nun, then escaping 
from her fetters and settling in Paris with her brother, where 
she became the centre of a clever and vicious circle, forming one 
of those Bureaux d’Esprit which, in the eighteenth century, sut- 
ceeded the Ruelles of the previous age. She too was, according 
to our authoress, the founder of a school. ‘ She is distinguished 
by the eloquence of passion,” which by her predecessors would 
have been deemed an indecorum. The whole experience of a 
discreditable life, including its religious phases, is embodied in 
her novels. The best known of them is the “ Memoirs de Com- 
minge,” the most striking incident of which is the heroine's assum- 
ing the habit of a Trappist monk, that she may breathe the same 
air as her lover, and finally making a moving confession to the 
assembled brotherhood, who permit the re-united lovers to lie in 
the same grave. 

The next lady on the list makes a further advance in the art. 
If Madame de Tencin gives her expericnces, Madame de Ricco- 
boni makes a readable book out of her own love letters to a 

rfidious Englishman, under the title “ Letters of Mistriss 
Fanni Buttlerd to Milord Charles Aifred de Caitombridge, Earl 
of Plisinthe, Duke of Raffingth, written in 1735.” Of the tone of 
these Miss Kavanagh speaks in higher praise than they seem to 
us in every respect to deserve. We may say the same of 
critique on Madame de Charriére’s Calista—another most ques- 
tionable plot, which gets high commendation for its delicacy of 
treatment. 

There is one broad distinction between our own female 
novelists and those here brought under review—that in almost 
all cases Frenchwomen’s novels are founded, with scarcely the 
affectation of disguise, a their own experience. They worked 
out in person their adventures before they wrote them—a 
busy paszionate youth furnishing material for a literary middle 
age. Thus Madame Kriidener, the most flighty and eccentric of 
her class, happened tobe inlovewith her own husband. The pecu- 
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in love with the lady forthwith, and makes an heroic confession of 
his difficulty to his employer, who rashly informs his wife of her 
conquest. She is charmed with the situation, and the novel Valérie 
js the result, in which her husband, her lover, and her own fasci- 
nating selfare literally drawn, the delicate dilemma forming the plot. 
This lady's life and character are among the most curious things 
in the book. Madame de Genlis, of course, occupies a consi- 
derable space. But this is more familiar ground than the period 
treated in the first volume. Half of the last volume is devoted 
to Madame de Staél as a woman and an authoress; and here, 

in, there can be little absolutely new to the reader, though we 
regret not to be able to enter more fully into it, for Miss Kavanagh 
has done her part well, and with true feminine enthusiasm for 
the authoress of Corinne, and the best female talker on record. 
It was she of whom a woman said, “If I were queen, I would 
order Madame de Staél to talk to me for ever”—of whom a man 
of some name could write, “all that the human mind can conceive 
or create of imagination and depth is displayed in her conversa- 
tion”—and who made Napoleon really afraid of her. The First 
Consul, before he bullied and persecuted, had sent to ask what 
Madame de Staél wanted ?—if it was that two millions her father 
had left on deposit, she should have it. _Few can have forgotten 
her memorable reply, “ The question is not what I want, but 
what I think.” 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC MANNERS BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST.* 


OME time ago we noticed a deserving little book, which, 
under the title of Our English Home, gave a description of 
the houses and furniture and manners and customs of our fore- 
fathers. The main drawback to the usefulness of that volume 
was the absence of illustrations. There are many of the details 
and appliances of domestic l'fe which no amount of laboured 
ma description will make intelligible without the aid of a 
picture. One glance of the eye will give a better idea of form 
than the most minute word-painting. If ever pes repre- 
sentations are indispensable, it is in a book of this kind, which 
aims at reproducing the externals of a former state of society 
and civilization. ‘This truth, we are glad to see, has been fully 
apprehended by the accomplished antiquary, Mr. Wright, whose 
treatise on the domestic manners of our medieval English an- 
cestors is profusely illustrated by well-chosen drawings, engraved 
by Mr. Fairholt. We can safely say that a more valuable and 
entertaining volume than the one now before us has seldom issued 
from the press. It is, beyond comparison, the best manual of 
English domestic antiquities that has yet appeared. 

Those who are new to the subject will be astonished to find 
how much is known to us of the modes of life of our forefathers, 
Indeed, one’s first impression, after turning over Mr. Wright’s 
pages, is that we have little more to learn about them—and this, 
although all details of purely religious exercises and practices are 
excluded (rather unfortunately, as we think) from this treatise. 
Considering that we really know even more of the fabrics and 
fittings of churches, and of the religious ceremonies performed 
therein, than we do of the externals of civil life, we could have 
wished that the author had extended his scope so as to embrace 
them. A description of manners and sentiments would seem to 
be incomplete without some account of the usages (for example) 
connected with church-going, marriages, baptisms, funerals, and 
the like. So again we might, perhaps, have expected to find 
more about the costume and about the actual dwellings of the 
English of the Middle Ages than this volume affords us. But the 


English Middle Ages we can acarcely enter into the full spirit of 


the history of the It is something more a mere 
amusement to trace in those early times the origin of many of 
the characteristics of our own social life in the present age. 

It is surprising how aceurate the delineations of costume and 
furniture are which we obtain from the illuminated manuseriptes 
of the Middle Ages; and it might be shown, by many arguments, 
that we may rely on the truthfulness of their representations. 
We hope that future generations will not trust, in the same im- 
plicit way, to the illustrated journals of the present day for the 
domestic manners of the nineteenth century. The medieval 
draughtsman seems never to have imagined the possibility of 
making one man’s portrait do duty for another's, or of developing 
out of his internal consciousness the specialties of some scene or 
transaction. There is a curious incidental proof of this given by 
Mr. Wright in his description of the famous twelfth-century 
illuminated manuscript of the Psalter, written by Eadwine, a 
monk of Canterbury, and now preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. ‘It is,” he observes, ‘a very remarkable 
circumstance, which has not hitherto been noticed, that the illu- 
minations are, in general, copies from those of the Harleian MS., 
No. 603, except that the costume and other circumstances are 
altered ; so that we may take them as correct representatives of 
the manners of the Anglo-Normans.” No such scrupulosity is 
shown by modern printers, who will use up their illustrations 
over and over again long after they are antiquated. We re- 
member, for instance, that Lilly’s Latin Grammar used to be 
reprinted till within a few years ago—and for all we know, there 
has been no alteration since—with the identical picture of little 
boys eating the a of the tree of -learuing, which must have 
adorned some of its earliest edifions. What would Eadwine 
have thought of the costume of schoolboys of the time of 
Henry VILLI. being still reproduced in the reign of Victoria? 
But it is time to notice more particularly Mr. Wright's re- 
searches. He begins with the poem of Beowulf, as the only 
existing record of the manners of the Saxons before their settle- 
ment in Britain ; though he suspects that some of the details are 
of later insertion. This describes the chieftain’s residence 
as comprising a common hall with detached chambers or bowers 
(dur) around it, the whole enclosed within a fortified wall. The 
drinking cups and arms mentioned in this epie are illustrated 
from the relies found in barrows ; among which Mr. Wright dis- 
tinguishes those of Roman form or workmanship from such as. 
are purely Saxon. No doubt the Saxon country-house con- 
tinued for some ages to be the same as that described in Beowulf. 
Mr. Wright's remarks happily that the word “ bower” is still 
used for a detached summer-house in a garden, which the isolated 
bed-chamber of the Saxon mansion closely resembled. He is the 
first to point out that the dwelling was surrounded by a wall or 
rampart of earth, and to throw out the very probable suggestion 
“that many of the earthworks, which are often ed 
upon as ancient camps, are nothing more than the remains 
of the inclosures of Anglo-Saxon residences.” Not the least 
interesting of our author’s remarks are those which call atten- 
tion to the Saxon names for common things which are re- 
tained in our present ] . Such words connected with the 
homestead are “house,” “hall,” “home,” ‘ door,” “staple,” 
“beam,” “rafter,” wall,” “roof,” floor,” ‘‘ stair,” lath,” 
and “thatch.” No doubt, we may add, many of the technical 
words retained by craftsmen,such as blacksmiths or carpenters, are 
of the same entiaeey The “ only Saxon words for a window are 
eag-thurl, an eye-hole, and eag-duru, an eye-door ;” whence it is 
concluded that the improved window was a late innovation in — 
Saxon housebuilding. The well-known picture of a Saxon house: 
of (perhaps) the ninth century, borrowed from the Harleian MS. 


truth is that the subject, in its completeness, is too comprehensive 
to be treated as a whole. Mr Wright has even resisted the 
temptation of going back, as he might have done, to the primitive 
and the Romanized inhabitants of these islands. Professing to 
deal with the Middle Ages only, he begins with the Pagan Saxons 
of the sixth century, and takes no notice of British tumuli or 
Roman ruins. In fact, we rather wonder that he has not made 
more use, either in the text or the illustrations, of the many facts 
which have come to light from the examination of the later 
barrows. The contents of these grave-hills are still more curious 
and valuable than the illuminations of the most cunning scribe. 
For they are the very things themselves which the men of those 
days used, and not mere representations of them. The exca- 
vated barrows ‘have given us swords and shields, knives and 
keys, urns and cups, jewels and ornaments. We have no longer 
any difficulty in picturing to ourselves the knight and the lady, 
the ecclesiastic and the peasant, of the so-called Anglo-Saxon 
period, as they looked and moved in life. At last.we are begin- 
hing to understand as much about our own ancestors in these 
ways as we have long known about the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
or Romans. Such learning as is here so agreeably collected and 
communicated by Mr. Wright is not a mere matter of archzolo- 
gical dilettantism. It is becoming a necessary part of a well- 

red Englishman’s education. Mr. Wright, in the dedication of 
his volume to Lady Londesborough, remarks with perfect truth, 
that without some knowledge of the manners and habits of the 


* 4 History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England during the 
Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.8.A., &c. With Illustra- 
tions from the Lluminations in Contemporary Tennorigte and other 


603. represents a hall, with a chapel, and other buildings. The 
foundations and lower walls seem to be of stone, with super- 
structures of wood. Here, however, there is no trace of an en- 
closing earthwork, and the “bowers” are not detached. Mr. 
Wright thinks that “our modern houses derive more of their 
form and arrangement from those of our Saxon forefathers than 
from any other source.” We observe that he commends the 
faithfulness of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s description of the Saxonized 
Roman house, inhabited b Hilda in his Harold. 

“Hearth,” tongs,” “bellows,” “cinders,” “shovel,” and “coal,” 
are pure Saxon words ; but there is no word for chimney. Col, 
explained by the Latin carbo, and producing “ cinders,” is taken 
by Mr. Wright as meaning mineral coal. He proceeds to de- 
scribe the hangings of the inner walls of a Saxon house, the 
table, the settles, and stools (for chairs were a later invention), 
and the daily meals. It is noticeable that dinner and supper 
are not Saxon words; nén-mete (noon-meat), and aefen-mete 
(evening-meat), have become quite obsolete. It is still more 
curious that so many Saxon names of the commonest utensils 
have perished. ‘“ Bowl” and “flask,” * pan” and “ kettle,” remain, 
and “ewer” (in a somewhat different meaning), while “ vat” 
and “crock” are not quite extinct ; but ary bledw and 
mele, a dish, and hnaep (hanap), a cup, are lost. Mr. Wright 
goes out of his way to find a Saxon origin for the common 
phrase “a kettle of fish ;” but had he gone into any kitchen, the 
cook would have shown him the difference between a fish-kettle 
and a tea-kettle. Bread, milk, butter and cheese, vegetables 
(wyrtan) and beans, fish, poultry, a bacon (spic) were the chief 


Sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fairholt. Chapman and 
Hall, 1862. 


articles of food in Saxon times. Flesh meat was almost ~“— 
ealted, and therefore boiled len) rather than roasted. The 
bread was made in the formof flat round cakes, marked with a cross, 
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like our cross-buns on Good Friday. Forks were not used at all, 
and knives were rare. “ Post prandium ad pocula, quibus Angli 
nimis sunt assueti,” says an ancient chronicler. Of such ca- 
rouses many illustrations are preserved. Minstrels, dancers, 
and jugglers attended these banquets. The chief liquors were 
ale and mead, the production of honey for the latter having been 
enormous at the time of Domesday. Wine was also in use, and 
there were, as is well known, vineyards in England; but it was 
an expensive luxury. 

Commenting on the fact that the smaller Saxon tables are gene- 
rally represented as round, Mr. Wright remarks that the parlour- 
table of our present middle classes, who may be supposed to retain 
more closely than others the customs of their forefathers, is gene- 
rally of that form. Buta less recondite reason may be found in the 
circumstance that a round table is as much the most convenient 
shape for a small parlour in our days as it was for a “ bower” or 
a“‘solar” before the Conquest. The illuminations represent beds, 
sometimes as occupying closely curtained alcoves, sometimes like 
modern couches without even a tester. Most of our common 
words relating to the bedroom or nursery are of Saxon origin— 
for instance, “cot,” “crib,” “cradle,” “bed,” ‘ bedstead” 
(literally “a place for a bed”), “bolster,” “pillow,” “sheet.” 
But the old word bed-reafes for bed-clothes has disappeared. 
Mr. Wright proceeds to describe the treatment of the 
swaddled infants and the domestic duties and amusements of the 
women. The English ladies were so skilled in needlework and 
embroidery that the opus Anglicum became celebrated throughout 
Europe. Besides the well-known story of Dunstan playing his harp 
when he paid morning calls to the ladies who sat working in their 
bowers, there are many proofs that the households of the upper 
classes exhibited much culture and refinement. Of the general 
morals of the age, Mr. Wright gives, on the whole, a favourable 
account. But he mentions the cruelty with which servants were 
treated, as a contrast to the general mildness of the laws. We 
inherit from those times the practice of imposing trifling pecu- 
niary fines for bodily injuries. It has always seemed to us that 
a fine of 5/. would be a small compensation for the loss of an 

e. Our magistrates, however, have lowered the tariff. In 
yl times the loss of a thumb was valued at twenty shillings, 
which at the present value of money is much more than was 
awarded the other day in one of the police courts against a 
ruffian who had bitten off a man’s thumb. Mr. Wright next 
discusses the outdoor amusements of the Saxon period—the 
amphitheatres, the shows of dancing bears, the fairs, and 
the field-sports, hunting and hawking. He points out that 
skill in horsemanship was common; and that, cont to the 
usual belief that side-saddles were introduced into England 
by Anne of Bohemia, queen of Richard II., the Anglo-Saxon 
ladies were accustomed to ride sideways. So, too, we must no 
longer credit Jonas Hanway with the first introduction of the 
umbrella. It is curious that an umbrella is depicted, in the 
exact shape now used, in the Harleian MS. already referred to; 
but Mr. Wright does not allow us to translate the sciir-scead of 
Cedmon as meaning “shower-shade” in the sense of umbrella. 
We may mention one more philological speculation. After 
describing the Saxon inn as very often a mere shelter, like the 
caravanserai of the East, or (he might have added) like the dak- 
bungalow of our Indian Empire, Mr. Wright suggests that that 
erux of etymologists, Cold-Harbour, may have meant this sort 
of building :— 

It seems not improbable that the ruins of Roman villas and small stations, 
which stood by the sides of roads, were often roughly repaired or modified, 
so as to furnish a tempo shelter for travellers who carried provisions, &c., 
with them, and could therefore lodge themselves without depending upon the 
assistance of others. A shelter of this kind—from its consisting of bare walls, 
a mere shelter against the incl of the storm—might be termed a 
ceald-hereberga (cold harbour), and this would account for the great number 
of places in different parts of England which bear this name, and which are 
almost always on Roman sites and near old roads. The aie is 
supported by the circumstance that the name is found among the Teutonic 
nations on the Continent—the German Kalten-Herberg—borne by some 
inns at the present day. 

We propose to return to Mr. Wright’s volume on a future 
occasion, when the changes effected in English domestic manners 
by the Norman Conquest will come under our reyiew. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING IN FRANCE.* 


(ye very French title of this book does not at once carry its 
meaning with it toan English reader. The “ History of the 
Book” means nothing else than the history of the crafts of the 
printer and bookseller, with occasional notices of their kinsman, 
the binder. What the “Transformation of the Book” may be 
we can only guess ; most likely it is an Imperial way of express- 
ing the change from written to printed books. e do not re- 
member to have seen the first part, which we suppose went back 
to the earliest times, and M. Werdet’s garrulous preface did not 
make us expect much from the second. It contains, however, a 
collection of very curious matter on the history of printing 
and bookselling in France. It is especially rich in the 
ordinances of the French kings about a matter on which 

seem to have been peculiarly fond of exercising 
their legislative genius. Altogether, their decrees on this sub- 


* Histoire du Livre en France les Temps les plus reculés jusqu’en 
1789. Par Edmond Werdet. Doouens Partie. Transformation du Livro, 
1470-1789. Paris: Dentu. 1861. 


ject, both of privilege and of restriction, form a good commen 
on the inefficacy of law when it intrudes itself into matters 
beyond its own province. The Kings of France wished at 
once to encourage literature, and to make it such as 
wished—that is to say, orthodox and loyal. To accompli 
this, the only means they knew of was a system of minute 
regulations and penalties. Privilege and restriction went hand. 
in-hand. Printers and booksellers were favoured 
and were exempt from various burthens laid upon inferior 
craftsmen. But privileges of this sort carry with them their 
own condemnation. They imply at once the existence and the 
impolicy of restrictions. en all men have their rights, 
there is no occasion for privileges. But the crafts thus favoured 
were none the less in bondage. A crowd of petty enactments 
prescribed the sort of people who should be printers and book. 
sellers, the number of presses there might be in each town, the 
parts of Paris where they might open their shops, the number and 
quality of the persons whom they might receive as apprentices. One 
set of ordinances prescribes a whole mode of life for members of 
the printers’ _—. Another series forbids the printing of any book 
without the license of the King or the Parliament, and denounces 
the punishment of death, not merely against the authors of sedi- 
tious, immoral, or heretical writings, but against all who should 
put forth unlicensed books of any kind. ‘hese royal censors 
would have been amazed at the doctrine so powerfully brought 
out by Lord Macaulay, that the freedom of the press and its 
respectability go together. Leave printing free, and books and 
ae will represent the average standard of the age and country. 
gislation cannot oe them to rise above it, but it can coal 
secure the existence of a literature which shall fall below it. 
What legislation can stop is criticism of a moderate and honour. 
able character; but the stoppage of this at once causes the 
existence of a proscribed and secret literature, which, because it 
is proscribed and secret, is not bound by those restraints of 
morality and public opinion which keep an open and recognised 
literature in order. To judgeby the change of ideas on such matters 
which our own country has seen during the present century, we 
may pape that some of the seditious and Fibellous writings of 
which the royal ordinances complain were such as Lord Eldon 
might have judged to be seditious and libellous, but such as 
everybody now writes without danger or scruple. But, from 
some of the specimens given, it is plain that a great deal of this 


secret literature was really of an infamous character, as bad as 


the Jacobite literature described by Lord Macaulay, or even worse. 
The royal legislators did not know that their efforts to suppress 
writings of this kind simply made them worse. The only remed 
they could think of was to threaten the punishment of death 
against all who should print anything without their license. It 
would have been a new light to them indeed to be told that the 
real remedy was to let every man publish what he pleased, subject 
only to the chance of a popular jury pronouncing his writings 
libellous. It would have been re | to make them understand 
that the surest way to keep men from maliciously slanderi 
their Government would be to allow every man freely to criti- 
cize it. Tous all this appears like truisms rather than truths, 
but our truisms seem still to be paradoxes in the view of Imperial 
no less than of Royal minds. 

It appears from M. Werdet’s account that, even before the 
invention of printing, all those who practised any of the arts 
needful for the making of books were, at Paris at least, asso- 
ciated to the University, and allowed to partake in some measure 
of its privileges. We suppose, at least, it is Paris of which M. 
Werdet is speaking, and he certainly does his best in the follow- 
ing sentence to make his story as mythical as possible :— 

Il parait que l’empereur Charlemagne, qui s’occupa principalement du 

egres des sciences et dela renaissance des lettres, fut le premier qui associa 
a Librairie 4 |’ Université. Il accorda ala Librairie les mémes prérogatives, et 

depuis ce temps elle a joui des mémes priviléges. 
We fear that M. Werdet is of the heretical faith of the Times 
and Mr. Fergusson, and holds that Teutonic Karl, by some in- 
scrutable instinct, went and lived at Paris. But the Zimes and 
Mr. Fergusson at least think it needful to assert it. M. Werdet 
is so sure of it that he silently takes it for granted. 


When printing was introduced in the fifteenth century, the 

rinters took the place of the copyists of books, and were in the 
ike sort privileged and affiliated to the University. Under 
Louis XII., and during the first years of Francis I., pay 
and bookselling made great strides; but the fear of hereti 
books on the part of the Sorbonne brought much suspicion and 
persecution upon the professors of such dangerous crafts. One 
edict of Francis I. in 1539, which however was not registered 
or executed, went so far as to forbid the printing of any book, 
&c., under pain of death. This was too much, even in that age. 
Robert Stephens was not actually hanged for the practice of his 
art, but the fear of heresy still caused the issue of books to be 
subjected to a strict censorship, and to a great number of an- 
noying restrictions. Francis, commonly so glorified as a patron 
of letters, is called by M. Werdet, “ ce persécuteur des libraires,” 
and matters, according to him, got no better till the reign of 
Louis XIII. The remaining kings of the Valois branch made 
things constantly worse and worse; while even to Henry 
IV. he allows only the negative praise of doing nothi 
to increase the burthens of the craft. No unlicensed 
might, under pain of death, be imported, printed, sold, or even 
bought. So, too, whatever might be the view of scholars in future 


ages, the booksellers of the day would hardly deem it an en- 
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couragement when they were required to present to the Royal 
Library a copy of every book that was licensed, printed on vellum 
and superbly bound. We believe that some English booksellers 
look upon the copies which they have to deliver to the privileged 
Libraries as a great grievance ; but they are at least not obliged 
to present them in so splendid aform. This piece of legislation 
js due to Henry II., and is said to have been really the work of 
Diana of Poitiers, who had a taste for handsome books, which she 
was thus enabled to gratify at a small cost. 

These prohibitions brought their natural fruit in an endless 
crop of libellous books, pamphlets, engravings, &c. Edict 
after edict, each more bloody than its predecessor, was 
launched at them in vain. The reigns of Charles IX. and 
Henry III. were full of them. Those were days in which truth 
itself could not fail to be libellous. Even under Henry IV. 
we find a man hanged and his body burned, on the strength of 
papers not printed or published, but simply found in his study, 
which were held to reflect on the reigning King and his prede- 
cessor. This reminds one of the nearly contemporary story of 
Peacham and Bacon, on which Mr. Hepworth Dixon has latel 
thrown some light and more darkness. On the other hand, side 
by side with this savage legislation, there are a large number of 
edicts, containing rules for the management of the different allied 
trades, the qualifications of those to be admitied to them, the 
sort of paper and type to be used, which were doubtless well 
meant, and to which the cbjection is only the general one, that 
such points are not proper subjects for legislation at all. We 
cannot profess to follow M. Werdet through his whole collection 
of edicts. Certainly both classes, the tyrannical and the paternal, 
are as curious specimens of misapplied zeal for law-making as 
are easily to be found. 

M. erdet’s somewhat desultory way of writing brings 
in, often without much regard to chronological order, 
a great deal of curious matter about booksellers and 
printers and their crafts at different times. Every one knows 
that the great printers of the sixteenth century were among the 
most illustrious scholars of their time. The race is not wholly 
extinct in our own day ; there is more than one work of first-rate 
merit whose author, printer, and publisher are all one; yet, on 
the whole, the learning of printers and booksellers has been 
going down since the seventeenth century. But M. Werdet 
stands up strongly for the corrector of the press, who, accordin 
to him, is a learned person, ill-paid, hard-worked, and bullie 
by author, publisher, and everybody concerned. He quotes a 
certain M. Dutripon, who has suffered much in this way. 
Possibly something might be said for the writer's side also— 


something of the conflict of views as to spelling, punctuation, 
great and small letters, which is sure to befall every author 
who thinks about such matters at all. But as M. Dutripon 


puts forth his wrongs in a clear and amusing way, let him 
speak for himself :— 

Comment sont traités dans les imprimeries les correcteurs? quel cas fait- 
on deux? S’ils demandent un dictionnaire, on leur répond qu’ils ne doivent 
pas en avoir besoin, le dictionnaire de toutes les sciences doit étre dans leur 
téte, qu’ils doivent tout savoir, que ce serait les exposer & perdre du temps si 
on leur permettait d’avoir un dictionnaire. Il ne leur est jamais permis de 
voir les auteurs, ce serait un cas de renvoi si on les surprenait parlant avec 
eux ou les éditeurs. Or, presque toujours les auteurs ou éditeurs sont fort 
irascibles quand ils trouvent des fautes non apergues par le correcteur. Sou- 
vent on entend le patron appeler un apprenti et luicrier: “ dites au correc- 
teur de monter:” le correcteur, qui sait ce que cela veut dite, mente lentement, 
bétement : “ Quoi, monsieur, yous m’avez laissé passer orsénime, quand c’est 
orsénique pe fallait ? quoi! vous avez laissé passer sulfureux quand il fallait 
sulfurique ? quoi! dit un autre, qui est jardinier ier, yous avez laissé passer 
chrysantemum pulchrum, quand il fallait pulchra? monstruosus, au lieu de 
monstrosus, et une foule d'autres choses . . . . allez et soyez plus attentif;” 
et une foule d’autres aménités. Enfin, le correcteur est la béte noire des 
ouvriers, qui l’injurient 4 la journée; il est hai du prote; il est rarement 
estimé du patron; il est toujours un ignorant dans l’esprit des auteurs, 
auxquels il rend plus de services que leur plume, car il est inoui combien un 
correcteur trouve de fautes dans fy tol écrit des savants, combien il reléve 
d’erreurs de chronologie, de biographie, et de toutes les sciences, combien il 
trouve de vers 4 treize ou quatorze pieds. 


ALISON’S LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR C.STEWART 
Third Notice. 
i ge important part of Lord Castlereagh’s public life began 


with his return to office as Foreign Minister in the Adminis- 
trations first of Mr. Perceval, and then of Lord Liverpool, in 1812. 
Something, we think, might have been expected, in a voluminous 
biography, about the steps by which the Minister who had been 
got rid of by manceuvres so singularly destructive of confidence, 
and so personally offensive, came to be on good terms again with 
men who had perilled their character as gentlemen for the sake 
of ridding themselves of him. But Sir A. Alison sees nothing to 
explain. Instead, he gives long extracts from Lord Castlereagh’s 
speeches during the time that he was out of office. The debate 
on the currency gives Sir A. Alison an opportunity of enforcing 
with much solemnity his favourite doctrine, that inconvertible 
bank-notes are the only safe foundation of national prosperity. 
This is a subject on which he is never tired of pouring forth his 
lamentations and prophecies. He sturdily defies all the econo- 
mists ; and to the law which says that the money promised in a 
bank-note shall be paid if asked for, he attributes all the evils 
which we have passed through—not merely panics and crashes, 
but insurrections and agitations, the Reform Bill, with its conse- 


Sir A. Alison seems to think an inconvertible paper currency the 
best and most natural state of things, and that Castlereagh 
defended it as an exceptional and extreme measure, like the sus- 
wey of the habeas corpus Act, only justifiable from necessity. 

at he concurred in any degree with the monetary changes of 
1819 Sir A. Alison considers “the chief mistake committed by 
Lord during his whole career.” 

He came back at the turn of the tide in Napoleon’s fortune ; 
and if we may doubi whether his ability and power of directing 
were equal to the task of fighting Napoleon successfully when 
Napoleon was most dangerous, and when nothing but the most 
consummate por and skill had a chance against him, it is 
certain that Lord Castlereagh’s determined and sanguine nature 
was just the one to take full advantage of the madness and the 
overthrow of the Russian campaign. Hopeful and persevering, 
he once more, in spite of so many failures and so much treasure 
squandered on Continental armies, undertook to revive Mr. Pitt’s 
policy, which had hitherto only ended in ignominious disap- 

intment, and to combine again the selfish, cowardly, and am- 
itious Continental Courts which had so often betrayed one 
another and the common cause. He had to deal with confede- 
rates as unscrupulous and slippery as Napoleon himself. He had 
to make the English treasury answerable for enormous subsidies, 
over the application of which he had but the most indirect con- 
trol. He knew that each ally had his own extravagant scheme 
of ambition, which was, if not the sole, at least the most powerful 
motive of his conduct, and to which even the common object of 
the war would, if necessary, be sacrificed. Peace might at any 
moment be concluded on conditions fatal to English indepen- 
dence and safety ; and the power of Napoleon, in spite of Mos- 
cow, was still most formidable—far more so than the English 
Ministry chose to believe. But Lord Castlereagh kept up, in 
his public language and acts, and probably in his own miad, the 
persuasion that Napoleon’s real strength had passed away, and 
that his hour was come. “ He abstained,” as he said himself, 
when all was over, “ from too cautious and minute a calculation 
of the chances of the conflict.” They were enough to > 
less patient or a more subtle and comprehensive mind. He 
deliberately allowed only one aspect of the subject to be promi- 
nent in his thought. He dwelt exclusively on the opportunity, 
such as had never before occurred, of directing the forces of 
Europe to the final prostration of Napoleon and the revolutionary 
power of which he was the representative. To this every other 
consideration was subordinate. Nor was he disposed to be nice 
about means. He had no love for the Continental Governments 
or the principles on which they acted. He was as entirel 
free himself, in his viewsof English policy, from those ideas of terri- 
torial aggrandizement which filled the heads of his colleagues 
at Paris and Vienna, as an English statesman of the ae day. 
He had no bias in favour of absolutism, and in other 
times there is no reason to think that he would have been in- 
different to national and popular claims. But then the one 
mount object to be gained was the complete overthrow of the 
French Empire; and for that, whatever price was necessary was 
to be paid. “ The political arrangement of Europe,” he wrote 
to Lord Cathcart at the opening of thecampaign of 1813, “is 
more difficult at this early moment to decide upon. The main 
feature we are agreed upon—that, to keep France in order, we 
require great masses ; that Austria, Prussia, and Russia ought to 
be as great and powerful as they ever have been; and that the 
inferior States must be summoned to assist, or pay the forfeit of 
resistance.” And whether they resisted or not, their wishes and 
interests were to be sacrificed to the general convenience. Catholic 
Belgium was to be joined, in spite of its antipathies, with Pro- 
testant Holland, in order to deprive France of Antwerp. Lord 
Castlereagh sincerely the N: who shrank with 
detestation from the decreed union with Sweden; but “all he 
could do was to recommend a decided part” to prevent the 
Norwegians from a useless resistance. And as Austria had to be 
paid for her share in the war, the hopes of Italy must be ~ 
aside as mere sentiment, and her independence sacrificed. It is 
easy to imagine a better reconstruction of the map of Europe, 
and a more generous and far-sighted treatment of the interests 
of its populations than Lord Castlereagh accepted; but those 
who condemn him ought to remember what was the alternative 
if he had not accepted it. 

The only part of Lord Castlereagh’s career which Sir A. Alison 
brings out with anything like tolerable distinctness is his per- 
sonal management of the great confederacy during the march on 
Paris, in 1814. But even in this, the greatest and most cha- 
racteristic achievement of Lord Castlereagh, his pers ee in 
his garrulousness and desire to be impressive, complete. 
the real interest of the account. e extracts which Sir 
Alison gives—and he tells this part of his story chiefly in ex- 
tracts—show the embarrassment and danger of the time, 
eagerness with which Lord Castlereagh was looked for by all 
parties, and the masterly ability with which he kept the extrava- 
gant or half-hearted men he had to deal with to their purpose, 
and the alliance from going to pieces. “ It will do youno harm,” 
wrote Lord Aberdeen to him, “ to see the interior of a coalition.” 
Lord Aberdeen spoke ofhis coming in person as the only thing that 
could save everything from ieocking up. “I cannot too often 
represent to you,” he wrote, “‘ the real state of the minds of those 
weak men by whom Europe is governed. seeming 


ment at Langres covered hatred and distrust. A little success 


uences, the Crimean war, and the Sepoy revolt. There is this 
ifference between Sir A. Alison and Lord Castlereagh—that 


may cement them again; but if they are to be severely 
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tried by adversity, their dissolution is certain. Your presence has 
done much, and, [ haveno doubt, would continue to sustain themin 
misfortune, but without it they could not exist.” ‘“ You may 
estimate,” Castlereagh wrote home to Lord Liverpool, “‘ some of 
the hazards to which affairs are here exposed, when one of the 
leading Monarchs in his first interview told me that he had no 
confidence in his own Minister, and still less in that of his ally.” 
There was the mystical coxcombry of Alexander, dreaming of 
himself as the divinely-led liberator of Europe, and the foremost 
chief of an enlightened liberalism, and plotting at the same 
time with barbarian astuteness and greediness for something 
like that Imperial position in Europe from which Napoleon had 
been cast down. ‘There was the blind and savage vindictiveness 
of Prussia, and there were the hesitations and divisions of heart 
of Austria. Lord Castlereagh came among these kings and 
soldiers, who were puffed up one moment by the consciousness 
of their enormous military force, and cast down the next by its 
disasters and failures, with the superiority of a cool and reason- 
able man who had a clear head and a strong will, and no by- 
ends and extravagant projects in reserve, and who foresaw more 
distinctly than any one else the real chances in prospect and the 
nen course of events. But it required all his patience, his 
mness, his evenness of temper, his hopefulness, combined with 
his fearlessness of responsibility, and the knowledge of the power 
in his hands, to keep within bounds the rashness and folly of his 
associates. To this was added the incorrigible double-dealing of 
Napoleon, who played with the Allies through Caulaincourt at 
Chatillon, with a gamester’s desperate recklessness. Even Thiers 
admits that Castlereagh, the most determined and clear-sighted 
of Napoleon’s enemies, cannot be accused at first of carrying 
things to extremity. But Caulaincourt himself declares that it 
was impossible to bind down Napoleon toany engagement; ‘he 
never would say his last word, and evaded, with a wonder- 
ful address, disclosing the secret of his real thoughts; “ cette 
maniére est un des traits sailiants de son genre d’esprit.” But of 
these proceedings, in which Lord Castlereagh’s good sense and 
skill saved the Alliance from an ignominous and fatal wreck, Sir 
A, Alison only gives us fragmentary glimpses. The thread of 
the account is broken and lost in the detail of military opera- 
tions. He cannot resist the temptetion of fighting over again, 
with the help of M. Thiers—whom at one time he compliments 
for his “ impartiality,” and at another pleasantly rallies for his 
“accurate partiality,” but whom he follows almost servilely—all 
the battles from Brienne to Montmartre; and Lord Castlereagh 
is left far out of sight that Sir A. Alison may expatiate on the 
“noble words” of Napoleon, and the magnificent entry of the 
“generous” Alexander andal] his guardsinto the conquered capital 
—a triumph for the sake of which Lord Castlereagh thought that 
he would have sacrificed the real objects of the war, and which he 
intended to be followed by the elevation of Bernadotte to the 
throne of France. Alexander, indeed, is one of those demi-gods of 
Sir A. Alison’s idolatry whose superhuman “ chivalry” and ro- 
mantic heroism distend his historic muse to the grandest 
dimensions of bombast. He is quite aware of the arrangement 
of Tilsit. He writes his account of the Congress of Vienna almost 
entirely from what seem to us Thiers’ very questionable tran- 
scripts of lalleyrand’s very questionable reports, but which Sir 
A. Alison accepts implicitly. He himself tells in this very 
volume, and at full length, what he believes to have been 
Alexander's brutal insolence aud scorn of right at Vienna, and 
his impudent and pertinacious attempt to blind and overreach 
the rest of the world in the matter of Poland, which brought the 
Allies to the verge of war among themselves, and which Lord 
Castlereagh described as the attempt of ‘‘a Calmuck prince to 
overturn Europe.” But, for all this, Sir A. Alison's enthusiasm 
refuses to be cooled, and he records his opinion that ‘‘ the Emperor 
of Russia’s heroic conduct during the campaign of 1812, and his 
subsequent avenging of Moscow, by the sparing of Paris, stands 
alone in the history of mankind, and has encircled his memory 
with a halo of purer glory than ever yet was allotted to unin- 
spired man.” Can nonsense go further? 

Lord Castlereagh was leas powerful at Vienna than he had 
been during the march on Paris; but he was probably the only 
man there who could have opposed an effectual resistance to the 
impatient rapacity with which some of the late cOnfederates were 
ready “to scramble,” as Sir A. Alison says, “ for the spoils of the 
French Empire.” But when we remember how, in the wild con- 
test with Napoleon, men of the most reasonable principles and 
best intentions had lost their way, and what were the passions 
and tempers engendered by the desperate strife, we may be 
thankful, and almost wonder, that the arrangements of Vienna 
produced so much good and continued so permanent. To the fair 
and sound principle of territorial restitution were added two other 
principles, not, indeed, equally unsound, but even the most inno- 
eent and most necessary of the two requiring the utmost wisdom 
for its safe and just application—the principle of bulwarks and 
restraints against France, and the principle of recompences for 
services rendered to the common cause. To secure the effectual 
and beneficial application of the first of these two, Lord Castle- 
reagh consented to sanction the other. No one can be surprised 
at an English statesman thinking it indispensable to peace that 
a bridle should be put upon France ; and the expedients adopted 
answered their purpose at the time, nor was it in the nature of 
such expedients to be other than temporary, But they were 
conceived in a spirit of moderation towards France, and of 


is the one which tainted the proceedings of the Congress. There 
is, indeed, something astounding in the audacity with which 
the great military Powers demanded to be rewarded fop 
having saved themselves. It was as though each had put 
itself in needless jeopardy in order to assist others, e 
cially England. England had paid Russia to cross the Vistulg 
and take her revenge. When Prussia was no longer a kin dom, 
England paid the Prussian King to reconquer his hopelessly-logt 
crown. England paid Austria, the thrice-beaten vassal of 
Napoleon, to accomplish her own independence. And at Vienna, 
Austria made a merit of her danger and her services, to claim 
territory and predominance in Italy. Prussia made a merit of 
having recovered her capital and savagely avenged Jena, to claim 
Saxony. The Czar made a merit of having led his Cossacks to 
Paris, to claim the whole of Poland ; and the three together made 
a merit of their union and common efforts, to give the law in the 
internal concerns of every State on the Continent. But it seemed 
less strange then, when the enthusiasm of a great cause and g 
, ane deliverance, and the feeling of companionship in great 

angers and achievements, were strong in men’s minds. Besides, 
acquiescence was inevitable without disunion and war. Lord 
Castlereagh was not a man who struggled against, or who re 
gretted, the inevitable. He yielded frankly to the pretensions 
of the great military Monarchies, in order to prevent Europe 
falling into the hands of the violent and incapable charlatans 
who professed to be the champions, on the Continent, of liberal 
opinions. His fault was, not thinking too ill and too meanly of 
the revolutionists of his day, but too well of the despots. But 
he seized the first opportunity of shaking himself distinctly free 
from their policy, and earned the usual reproaches of Continentab 
champions of “ ideas” against English selfishness by refusing to 
join the Congress at Troppau, or to take a part in the interven- 
tions in Spain and Naples. 

He undoubtedly appeared to greater advantage as an English- 
man among foreigners than in the management of affairs at 
home. He brought the dogged, harsh firmness with which he 
had combated Napoleon into his defence of abuses and his re- 
sistance to wise and reasonable change. The domestic policy 
with which he is identified after the peace was a narrow, nega- 
tive, unfruitful one, and did not even secure what Sir A. Alison 
tells us is the condition on which our material interests 
are entirely dependent—* the prosperous slumber of unshaken 
government.” His mind, like that of others, both colleagues. 
and opponents, “ had taken the ply” in the revolutionary con- 
test, and in days of peace he could not easily believe that the 
tasks and duties of statesmen were changed. He still saw the 
mischief of the old days reappearing in demands for Reform, often 
urged with as much violence as argument, from men whose 

licy had been so suspicious during the war. Nor was his an 
intellect to search deeply into the causes of public uneasiness or 
distress, or to foresee and trust the indirect action of distant 
remedies. The times he had lived in were not such as to raise 
his estimate of the reason and good sense of men in general. 
Unflinching and unselfish courage in immediate danger, and adhe- 
rence without reserve to limited duties, had saved the world; 
and in these virtues, in no situation which he held, did he ever 
fail. But he was undoubtedly too ready to think that a states- 
man’s duty was almost fulfilled in them. 

We regret that the memorial of a man to whom, with all his 
defects, England and Europe owe so much, should have been en- 
trusted to a writer who, by his silliness, pompousness, and self- 
conceit, has done his best to turn it into a caricature. The most 
valuable parts of the book are the notes. Lord Castlereagh’s 
letters are a great contrast to his speeches. They are always 
instructive and sensible, and are often something more. He was 
quite capable of feeling and expressing with force and point a 
keen appreciation of the strange situations and characters 
round him. Extracts from these—a few of them unpublished 
ones—are given, but without method, and with continual re- 
petition. Repetition in all its forms is one of Sir A. Alison’s 
characteristics. His stock of illustrations and apophthegms 
is not large, and they are made to do double duty. 
A “tag” from Sallust about the State being saved, not by the 
many, but by the virtue of a few citizens, is for ever lying 
in wait to surprise us; and Lord Castlerengh is ultimus 
Romanorum when he insisted on keeping on the Income-tax after 
the war, and a hundred pages later, when his general resistance 
to the “fleeting veering of public opinion” is extolled. If Sir 
A. Alison says that Alexander and Frederick William were like 
Orestes and Pylades in their friendship, he is sure to recur to the 
same original comparison when he wants to describe the friend- 
ship of Lerd Castlereagh and his brother. Variety is produced 
by ascribing a saying to a different author. The expression that 
Pitt was forced into war “like a conscientious man into a duel,” 
is put down to Lord Malmesbury in one volume (ii. 634), and to 
Mr. Wilberforce in the next (iii. 146). Sir A. Alison is not for- 
tunate in quotation. His French extracts are disgracefully 
printed, and an unlucky fragment of Italian is fairly ‘‘ gone to 

ie.” But he cannot cite correctly even the common lines from 
ope about Envy and the shadow ; and he gives what he sup 
to Be a line from Virgil in a form which would have brought to 
dreadful shame and grief a lower boy at Eton and Winchester— 
Nec minus falsi tenaz quam nuntia veri ; 
and persistent to the last in hyperbole and blunders, he concludes 


disinterested regard to the common good. The other principle 


his work with a stanza from Gray's Elegy, applied to the im- 
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— 
provements on the Londonderry estates, which he first alters, | 
and then, in spite of the warning rhyme, misquotes. “ Theirs,” 
he says, “ it has been, 

The applause of ‘ grateful ’ to command, 

The threats of el ead had withstand, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

aed read their history in nation’s eyes.” 

We cannot do justice to Sir A. Alison’s account of the third 
{ord Londonderry’s life and prosperous enterprises. They 
are very interesting, if — were simply narrated; but 
Sir A. Alison thinks fit to describe his domestic good for- 
tune and happiness in the language of a fashionable news- 

per, and the pre-eminence of bd se aye and Holdernesse 
House in that of an auctioneer. hat, too, are we to say 
of aman whose life has been devoted to the public history of 
Furope speaking, as follows, of Lady Londonderry’s visit to 
the Sultan (iii. 274) :—‘ She went en grande tenue, adorned by 
her magnificent diamonds, and was received with the most re- 
spectful courtesy by the Sublime Porte, in whose heart, notwith- 
standing his Eastern education, the feelings of chivalry still 


lived!” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


GUSTAV FREYTAG has produced another series of 

e his interesting Pictures from German History.* The 
period which he selects for illustration is the century and three- 
quarters succeeding to the Thirty Years’ War. They are drawn 
upon the same plan, and aim at conveying the same kind of know- 
ledge, as Lord Macaulay’s celebrated Third Chapter. All the 
minute features which bring home to the reader's mind the true 
life of the people, and which formal writers of history habitually 
s by, are delineated in detail ; and liveliness is added to the 
Sitetions, sometimes by telling anecdotes, sometimes by large 
extracts from autobiographies or memoirs of the period under 
discussion. The pictures are severe, for M. Freytag cannot lay 
aside his habitually satirical manner; bet they are not less 
amusing or instructive on that account. Several of them will be 
valuable as reviving the memory of facts which there is a tacit 
agreement to forget in our days. The author's account, for in- 
stance, of the condition of the peasantry down to the very 
beginning of the Revolutionary War is worth perusing just now, 
when the subject of slavery occupies so large a share of public 
attention. Few people wili be prepared for the fact that, in 1750, 
more than half the German nation were serfs, or that it was a 
serfdom compared to which the slavery of the Carolinas is 
lenient. The one great advantage of the German serfs over the 
Western slaves was that they could not be sold. Otherwise, they 
were in a far worse conditicn. They were bound to the soil, held to 
involuntary labour for at least half their time, and often fora great 
deal more ; and they had to bearthemselves the burden of their own 
support. Their owner was under no obligation to feedthem. Todo 
this they employed whatever residue of their time the lord did not 
require. But even this scanty residue must be devoted in the 
rst instance to producing what should pay the tenths, heriots, 
reliefs, and numerous other feudal dues which the lord had a 
right to exact. The consequence was that they combined desti- 


measure of the impartiality he has brought to the consideration 
of the questions in which Prussia is concerned, it may be rash to 
trust his description of the abject misery and barbarism to which 
the provinces which are now Prussian had sunk under their Polish 
masters. Yet it is worth studying with any amount of deduction 
for patriotic exaggerations. Horror at the lawless destruction of 
Poland has driven the recollection of Polish misgovernment too 
far in the background; and those who wish to recall the past 
should make their minds familiar with what the past really was. 
There is another curious description towards the close of the 
volume, in regard to which M. Freytag may be trusted more im- 
oy account of the state of feeling in the town of Mister 

ring its uent change of masters in the first years of 
this century. e joy of all classes in Miinster at news 
of the battle of Jena, which transferred them from the dominion 
of Prussia to that of France, is a startling contrast to the present 
strength of the national feeling in all parts of Germany. But 
the unprincipled policy of Prussia, who tried to make her profit 
out of European troubles by the confiscation of smaller German 
States, had aroused a very bitter feeling against her. M. Freytag 
forcibly, though unintentionally, demonstrates how richly she 
deserved all that she brought upon herself. 

The History of Circumstances and Persons in Germany at the 
Time of the French Domination,* by Professor Perthes, will bea 
work of considerable importance if it is ever destined to be com- 
pleted. At present, the Professor appears to have planved it on 
too large a scale to leave us any hope of its completion. This 
first part—a fairly thick volume—only professes to deal with 
the left bank of the Rhine; and in the narrative of the 
French domination even in this limited area, it does not 
reach farther than the year 1800. The Professor has not 
yet convinced himself by experience of the impossibility of 
exhausting the subject within the limits of a single life-time, 
and takes no pains to be concise. Wherever his materials 
happen to be particularly full, or his feelings particularly 
interested, he is prodigal of episodes and introductions. The 
life of George Foster, which has always exercised a sort of spell 
over the minds of German students, enjoys in the present 
volume a far larger share of letter-press than his own intrinsic 
importance or his connexion with the French domination in the 
least degree warranted. Barring this fault, the work will be a 
very acceptable historical contribution. Its very diffuseness 
makes it pleasant reading. It is full of detail and ancedote, pre- 
senting a vivid picture of the mode in which the very peculiar 
society which the events of centuries had gradually deposited 
in the Cathedral towns of the Rhine behaved itself in the 
— of the French Revolution. So much industry has 

expended in investigating the details and causes of that 
catastrophe in Paris and the chief towns of France, that there 
has been no leisure for studying it minutely in places which it 
affected only secondarily, such as Mainz and Trier and Aachen. 
The ground is therefore in a great measure untrodden ; and Pro- 
fessor Perthes will havedone no smallserviceto literature in collect- 
ing the perishable materials forhistory which in another generation 
will have passed away. He has explored the recollections of old 
men who had lived in those scenes, and whose oral narratives will 
very soon become valueless if they are left to the destructive 


tution more abject than that of the poorest Dorsetshire labourer 
with servitude scarcely milder than that of an American slave. 
And to make their miseries complete, the lord was also their 
judge in all civil and criminal causes, and used to enforce his 
decisions by the infliction of flogging apparently unlimited by 
any effective law. M. Gustav notices it es a startling juxta- 
position of culture and barbarism, that in the year 1790, just at 
the time that Goethe’s Zorguato Tasso was beginning to attract 
notice among the aristocracy of the Court of Dresden, the peasants 


of Meissen revolted against their feudal lords because these had so | 


increased their days of servitude and encroached upon their 
scanty residue of time that they rarely obtained a single da 
to work for their own sustenance. On the other hand, M. 
Freytag’s picture of the condition of the degraded and pauperized 


feudal nobility may be read with profit in Prussia just at the | 


present crisis. It leaves farin the shade the accounts that have 
come down to us of the state of the landed proprietors in Ireland 
about the same period. In illustration of it, M. F ney tag quotes 
largely from a very amusing narrative, written by a lawyer who 
lived shortly after the Peace of Westphalia, of the lamentable ad- 
ventures of a citizen who tried to become a country — 
man, and of the plucking he experienced at the hands 
of the beggared slips of nobility who under the popular 
designation of Krippenreiterei, wandered over the country 
to pick up a living as best they could. Inthe German 
politics of the period over which the author's descriptions ex- 
tend, he is an enthusiastic Prussian. He can see no fault in 
Frederick the Great ; and he dismisses with supreme contempt 


the suggestion that the utter illegality of the two great enterprises 
ero’s life—the seizure of Silesia and the partition of 
Poland—were any blot upon his fame. M. F reytag poeticises 
ermany by 

¢alling Silesia his “ child born in agony” (Schmerzenskind) ; and 
of the partition of Poland he courageously declares that “of all 
the great gifts which the German people owe to Frederick II, 
this is the greatest and the richest in blessings.” This being the 
von 
1862. 


of his 
all the misery his lawless ambition brought upon 


* Neue Bilder aus dem Leben des deutschen Volkes. Hera 
Gustav Freytag. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams and Norgate. 


operation of tradition ; and he has had access to letters, fly-sheets, 
| Bewspapers, and diaries in which a few years of disturbance would 
_ make hy ctr ga The impression he leaves on the mind is 
, that the Electoral Governments thoroughly deserved their fate, 
_ but that the populations did not. The Governments were as 
anile and the higher classes were as corrupt as they were in’ 
France; but the populations had done nothing to merit the curse 
of Revolution. Though they entertained no great affection for their 
| rulers, they were attached to their old customs and institutions, 
and did not welcome the sympathizers who came to reseue them 
from oppression. The French generals could only extract ex- 
pressions of revolutionary enthusiasm from the citizens 
_ threats of quartering soldiers upon those who were backward. 
In one district, the Revolutionary Committee in Mainz found, to 
their infinite disgust, that the only use the peasants were inclined 
_to make of their newly-acquired liberty was to reintroduce 
the Latin Mass, which a liberalizing archbishop had changed 
into a German Mass. Of the miseries and the spoliation which 
the French occupation inflicted, even at that early period, the 
author gives a very striking description, which harmonizes ad- 
mirably with his equally emphatic account of the prodigality and 
vice which distinguished the spiritual sovereigns on the Rhine 
during the whole of the eighteenth century. In a very sensible 
eng in which he indirectly reproves his countrymen for their 
abit of shaping their political action according to abstract 
philosophical theories, he draws attention to the utter absence of 
anything like parties in the eighteenth century. In earlier 
centuries, religious or dynastic divisions nourished the 
spirit of party and habituated men to combined action 
and definite practical aims. But in the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century every kind of practical controversy had died 
out. Unfortunately, the theoretieal controversies of philosophers 
were peculiarly active. Their clean-eut dogmas, unchecked by 
practical experiment, obtained ssion of all educated minds ; 
thought was cast in the mould of the philosophers, not of prac- 


* Politische Zustdnde und Personen in Deutschland sur Zeit der Fran- 
sisischen Herrschaft. Von C. T. Perthes. il I, Gotha: Perthes. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 
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tical leaders; and when the necessity for action came, it was 
undertaken according to the principles and in the spirit of a 
scholastic disputation. The essential antithesis between the 
theories of the schools and the principles of party the Professor 
enlarges upon very earnestly, and, considering the tendencies 
of his countrymen, very usefully. 

Dr. Forster's Ancient Greatness and Frontiers of Germany,* 
is a historical brochure of what his countrymen call a “ tenden- 
tious” character. In form, it is a ~ sketch of the outlines of 
German history, showing the gradual process by which the 
feudal organization of the German Empire was paralysed at its 
upper and lower extremities, and how the great feudatories were 
left the only possessors of genuine powerundera phantom Emperor 
and over an enslaved community. The real object of the 
pamphlet is to detail how France profited by the division of the 
power of her formidable neighbour to rob from the Empire 
territory after territory. The author concludes with a vehement 
attack upon the doctrine of natural boundaries, especially as 
applied to the Rhine—maintaining in opposition to it the favourite 

an thesis, that language is the only true natural boundary. 

A lecture upon Goethe’s powers as a narrator} has ve 
little else to recommend it, except that it is from the pen of _. 
Auerbach. It is full of the sentimental metaphysics with which 
the mere mention of Goethe’s name inspires a German critic, and 
which to an English reader are simply bewildering. It is an 
analysis of Goethe’s tales, and an attempt to explain the various 
types of narrative in which his successive compositions showed 
him to be a proficient. A great deal that would be striking and 
instructive, though nothing very new, might be said on such a 
theme. But M. Auerbach has wrapped up his thoughts in a 
phraseology which is impenetrable to any one who is not to the 
manner born. For instance, he is criticising The Sorrows of 
Werther, and comes to the scene where Werther makes love to 
another man’s wife by reading Ossian aloud to her. M. Auer- 
bach passes his judgment on this curious love-passage by ob- 
serving that “it makes us feel as though we were listening to a 
music which resolves our emotions again into the elementary.” It 
is presumable that his hearers attached some kind of meaning to 
this utterance, and formed some vague conception of what a 
man’s state of mind would be when his feelings had been re- 
solved into the elementary. But it is useless for an Englishman 
to attempt to reach to that intellectual altitude. 


Geneva and the Genevese during Two Thousand Yearst is 
the name of a work by a Hungarian refugee, the further style 
and title of which is detailed as “ An Historico-biographical 
Lexical Work, in five volumes.” The thin pamphlet which 
constitutes the first fruits of this ambitious undertaking is merely 
ger part, issued for the purpose of collecting subscriptions. 

at with very close print, and a very heavy style, and a 
formidable bead-roll of the names of all the distinguished 
foreigners who have ever visited Geneva, the specimen does not 
look attractive. Either the author has been indiscreet in his 
selection, or the ordeal in store for his subscribers is formidable. 
There are indications that he intends to make his history a 
vehicle for satisfying old grudges upon the House of Hapsburg 
—a labour of love which may possibly lend some artificial 
vitality to the work. 

M. Hartenstein has issued another portion of his comparative 
review of the philosophies of Leibnitz and Locke.§ The present 

is almost entirely devoted to an analysis of Locke's teachings, 
illustrated by copious citations. Locke has never commanded 
the influence in Germany which he exercised in England and, 
for a short time, France. His philosophy was too practical, too 
simple, too easily understood. Moreover, it barred the way to 
many an elevated region of cloudy metaphysical speculations. 
Many clever men, too—M. Charles de Remusat among the 
number—have been repelled by his want of imagination and 
feeling, and of all that dazzles, excites, and carries‘away. The 
complaint is an odd one to make of a philosopher, but M. 
Hartenstein justly thinks that it is time that Locke should be 
better known and better appreciated among the existing race of 
Continental students than he is now. 

The first part of a new collection of Lives of Painters|| by 
MM. Stern and Oppermann has come out. It*does not profess 
to be anything more than a compilation from Vasari and other 
modern writers. The biographies commence with that of Giotto. 
They are not intended to be exhaustive, and indeed in most cases 
are very brief. The professed object being, not to give the Lives 
of the Painters, but the ideal life of the archetypal painter, the 
actual narratives which go to make up this ideal are told in an 
easy, popular, superficial style, with just flavour enough of phi- 


* Deutschlands frithere Grosse und Grenzen so wie dessen Beraubungen; 
namentlich durch Frankreich. Von Dr. O. Forster. Leipzig: Matthes. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

+ Goethe und die Erzdhlungskunst. Vortrag gehalten in der Sing- 
Akademie zu Berlin. Von Berthold Auerbach. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: 
Thimm. 1861. 

Genf und die Genfer seit zwei Je 
Lexical-werk in fiinf Biicher. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 


‘ahrtausenden. Historisch-bi 
Von K. M. Kertbeny. Genf: 
1862. 


hes 
feffer. 


§ Locke's Lehre von der Menschlichen Erkenntniss in Vergleichung mit 
Leibnita’s Kritik derselben. Von G. Hartenstein. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 


|| Das Leben der Maler nach Vasari und neueren Kunstschriftstellern. 
ig: Mattl 4 


Von A. Stern und A. Oppermann. Leipzig London: Williams 
and Norgate. 


losophy about it to make it agreeable reading. All pretension 
to a graver character are necessarily bende. 

Of novels we have two collections—one by M. Paul Heyses 
the other by Madame Elise Polko.t Both are short, edifyi 
simply and easily told, and perhaps slightly insipid. ¥ 
are four tales seem, on the whole, to be the least improving, 
and therefore probably the most readable. We poate com. 
mend to English readers his second tale, in which the villain is 
an English lord, who, in addition to countless other enormities, 
plays with false cards at that celebrated institution, “‘ Der Sport. 
club,” in London. 


* Annina. Im Grafenschloss. Andrea Delfin. Auf der Alm. New 
Novellen. Von P. Heyse. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1862. 


+ Neue Novellen. Von Elise Polko. Leipzig: Schlicke. London; 
Williams and Norgate. 1862. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the “Saturpay Revirw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for (i: :zrly trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON. 
Triumphant Career of Balfe’s New Grand Opera, and the New Pantomime, introducing 
the most Go us Transformation Scene ever witnessed; represented upon the same 
evening, and forming the most attractive combination of amusements in London, 
On Ponte. and during the week, will be presented, 40th, 4ist, 42nd, 43rd, 44th, and 
45th times, the New and Original Grand Romantic Opera, in Three Acts, entitled— 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 


The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman, The Music by M. W. Balfe. Su pared by i Louies 
‘Alfred on. 


Pyne, Mr. Santiey, and Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. \e 
(wricten expreasiy by J. M. Morton, Esq.) the Grand Comic Christmas Pantomime, 
ent) 


HARLEQUIN GULLIVER. 

The New Openea Scenery, including the Great Transformation Scene, invented and 
inted by Mr. W. Callcott. mmence at Seven. The performance terminates before 
elve. An early application for places is desirable, at the Box-office, which is open daily 

from Ten till Five, and where places are booked without charge. 


RoeY AL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE of the Great Pantomime of the Season, and 
the most Gorgeous Transformation Scene ever produced, EVERY WEDNESDAY, com- 
mencing at Two o’clock. Carriages to be in attendance at Four. Children under ‘twelve 
Years of Age, Half-price, except Amphitheatre, and Pit, 1s. 6d. for 
Booking Places. 


ROYAL 8ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Manager—Mr. GEORGE VINING. 
On Monday, and during the week, an entirely New Drama, entitled SELF-MADE, Evtad- 

characters, Mr. W.H. Stephens (his first appearance), Gastirn, 

war, F. Charles; Mdiles, A. St. Clair, Willard, and 
Extravaganza, PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA; O. 
Mr. Frank Matthews, Belmore, FP, Charles ; 
Commence at Half-past Seven, 


No extra 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 8s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at Chappell and Co.’s, No. 50, New 
Bond-street; Cramer’s and Hammond’s, Regent-street; Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, 48, 
Cheapside; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and 
LITERATURE.—PRIVATE CLASSES for LADIES for the present Term ending 
July 3ist, 1862. Periods and Lessons to commence from the date of ption, 


nglish—Rev. P, SMITH, B.A, 
french— Professor CASSAL, 
jerman— Dr, Kin 

P 


Latin: History—Rev. C. BouTELL, M.A. 
, Arithmetic, &c,—Herr A, SONNENSCHEIN. 


Part Singing, &c.—Mr. HENRY Mr. J.G. CaLLcort. 
Dancing, &c.—M. Lov LE. 

Prospectus, with regulations for inscription of Pupils, can be obtaincd at the Office of 
the Literary mana (near the Byzantine Court), Crystal Palace, where only can 


Pupils be inscri’ 
By Order of the Committee, 
EDWARD LEE, Superintendent Lit. Department. 


EXETER THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 


Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of the DIOCESE. 
Council—The DEAN and CHAPTER. 
Principal—The Very Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, B.D., Dean of Exeter. 
Vice Principale—The Rev. C. PASCOE MA, Fellow of Exeter 
e Rev. T. W. HARDY, M.A., Late Fellow and tant of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
is designed for Graduates of the Universities who are desirous of obtaining 
Theology, and of presenting themselves as Candidates for Holy Orders in 
@ Diocese of Exeter and elsewhere. Fee, £10 each term. For information on the Time of 
Residence, Course of Study, and other particulars, apply to the Very Kev. THE Dgax, 


eter. 
The COLLEGE will OPEN in the early part of FEBRUARY NEXT. 


January, 1802, 


This Coll 
instruction 


roo! m, ratory, workshop, playground, and cricket field, 
large tepid os bath for winter, Thames bathing for summer, covered eymnaciom, 
well of classical, th ical and scientific, ui 


ell- f al 
lite education, for Pupils from Bight to Kighteen, including speaking the French 
to mtinental residence unnecessary, with sii 


. care, skill, and liberality in every arrangemen' 
, Vigour, buoyancy, and high attainments in science, 
race irectly for the pi Fes wy! of life, or directly for the Civil Service or 
lass framinations, in which, of twenty-two successful candidates, thirteen have already 
Prospectuses on application, 
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ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S-HALL- | 
— 
—On Monday Bresing next, January 20th, the Frogramme will include Mozart's 
Quintet for Clarinet and Stringed instruments yy y general desire), and Weber’s 
+ Sonata for Pianoforte and Clarinet. Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard ; Clarinet, Mr. 
Lazarus; Violin, M. Sainton; Violoncello, Signor Pezze. Vocalists—Miss Banks and ' 
| Mr. dela Haye. Conductor—Mr, BENEDICT. 
| 
2 Water-( ur Painting, &c.—Mr. E. A. GOODALL. 
otany— Dr. CHR, DRESSER, 
Physiology—Dr. E, LANKESTER. 
Chemistry—-Dr. D. 8. Prick. 
=| Pianoforte—Mr. JULES BENEDICT, Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER, Mr. E, PROUT, B.A. 
(RAUF URD COLLEGE, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS, 
® Established in 1838 under its present Principal, in a most delightful situation, offers 
2 : e best references; Four Masters are Univ y G j t class 
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he PRINCE MBSTING held in the Egyptian-hall, 


7 EAMINGTON COLLEGE will RE- -OPEN on TUESDAY, MEMORIAL FUND.—HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS 
h Terms, &c., apply to 


L FEBRUARY and School Li 


Rev. E. St. JOHN Parry, Head Master; or to the FIgLD, Esq., house, on TUESDAY, 
*eamington, 7th January, 1862, The Right Hon. WM. CUBITT, the Lord Mayor, in the Chair, 
The following resolutions were carried : 


-ADIES’ COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM.—A Lady who has has 


Moved by the BISHOP ag ; seconded by Colonel WILson : 


had much experience in the care of Young Ladies, RECEIVES BO. That thi meeti irreparable loss the coun: sustained 
highest at references given. the ved death t his al Highness the Prince Consort 


ave for more thao 


ANSION GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LETHERHEAD, mind and the spilt the humbler classes, and 


SURREY.—Mr. PAYNE begs to announce, that the DIVISION of the SCHOLASTIC extension of science and art, and to the judicious education 
YEAR into THREE TERMS will henceforth SUPERSE HALF-YEARLY AR- —: is of opinion that a lasting Memorial should be Soetelt cole commemorative of 
adopted Tuesday, the jany virtues, and expressive of the gratitude of the people. 
Pup Oxter Exam nations. “Or Thirty-nine examined, Thirty have p ‘item DE pep Woon, Esq., M.P.: 
reas and mours Wo! ve realized recommended should jumen national 
Twenty i = that its gn and mode of execution be approved by her Most Gracious Majesty 


Letherhead, January 18th, 1862. 


2. 
Moved by Baron LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, M. Ps seconded by the Hon. 


NMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London. GEORGE DENMAN, M.P. 
Principal—Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. United Kingdom be formed t for 


The PUPILS of the above-named School will RE-ASSEMBLE on TUESDAY, January 


Moved by Harvey LEwis, Esq., M.P.; seconded by P. Lk NEVE Foster, Esq.: 


Pros} uses tion to THE PRINCIPAL; or to Messrs, ‘That a committee be form consisti: of the following noblemen 
Schoo! Booksellers, ‘idersgate-street, London. nto effect the resolutions, with power to to their and that 
tne Right Hon, the Lord Mayor be president of the same and t fa of the 

U NI Ue RSITY. OF LONDON AN D Moved by the Earl of COVENTRY; seconded by SAMUEL MORLBY, 

Some of the Elder Pupils in Denmark rammar Senoo! ne That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to the Right Hon. Wm. Cubitt, Lord 

paring for the Examinations for Matriculation and a ay May: presiding same, 
ty offered tor two or three other Youths them in thelr alee that cr, for convening and over the 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. WILLIAM CUBITT, Lord Mayor. 


rt 
object. Early application should be made to the Princi 


CoMMITTER. 
WILL HILL SCHOOL, NEAR HEN DON, N.W., will 
M RE-OPEN WEDNESDAY, January, 20th, 1802. Applications tor mission, o or Right Rev. the Lord | Howry Cole, de, 
Repos, to the Rev. Dr. HURNDALL, Head Master, or the Rev. THOMAS R&ES, at th The Right Hon. = ‘Lord Stratford de Red- | A.A. igre Pag 
Geo, Cubitt, MP. 
Marguis of Breadalbane, K.T. . Dent, Esq. 
THE KING'S SCHOOL, SHERBORNE, DORSET .— | The Bari of Coventry. ©. W. Dilke, 
Second Master—A. M. CURTEIS, Es sd. Late Fellow and Classical Lecturer of | Lord pears Lennox, Jno, Dillon, Esq. 
Trinity ty Collewe, Oxford—has OPENED a HOUSE for BOARDERS, capable of containing | Lord Wich G. J. Frith, = 
Twenty-four s. Terms, Seventy Guineas per Annum, inclusive of School Fees a The Sy "G. Denman, M.P. P. Le Neve Foster, Esq. 
es For her information, address A. M. CURTEIS, Esq., Westbury, Sherborne The Hon. A * Kinnaird, MP. R, N. Fowler, Esq. 
The Hon. } 8. Wortley. W. Gilpin, Esq. 
Moses Montefiore, Bart. Chinn, Esq. 
MILITARY AND COMPETITIVE EXAMIN ATION S.— | Rev. Michael Globe, M.A. 
carpi s rapidly PREPARED at Bromsgrove House, Croydon,8., by Rev. | Sir E. ‘Antrobus, Bart, G. Godwin, Esq., F.B.S. 
W. H. JOHNSTON for nineteen years Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain atthe | The very Rev. Dr. Milman, Dean of St. | P. Graham, Esq. 
late Miltary Paul's dp 32.2. Gregeon, Esq., 
e Baron le sc! 3 ssell Gurney, Recorder. 
CHOOL FRIGATE “CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL.— | Alderman Wilson. 7. Hankey, Bea’, 
A MASTER is REQUIRED to take charge of the MATHEMATICAL and NAVI. | Moon, Bart. Ald-rpan. 
GATION DEPARTMEN of the ss rigate “Conway.” He must be unmarried, and Mr. Alderman Rose. J W. Howes. Sq. 
will have to reside on board. Salary, £150 per annum, with rations. Applications, with Mr. Alderman Philli Wm. Humphery Esq 
gopies of must be or hefore the $5th instant, to BEN. J. THOMSON, | 4 G Lewis, Baq M.P. 
Secretary, 4, Chapel-street, Liverpool.—1ith January, 1862. Mr. A echt Yow: 
r. Alderman Besley. onald, 
N AUTICAL EDUCA TI O | Mr Alderman Dakin. Chas. Mills, Esq. 
SCHOOL FRIGATE H.M.S. “CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL. Hiv. Alderman Motes, Bog, 

Te design of this Institution is to give (at the most moderate poaaiae cost) to boys who | Mr. Alderman Sidney. W. Murray, Esq., M.P. 
are intended for officers LT the Merchant Navy, a thorough, practical training in every | Mr. Alderman Lawrence, J, F. Norris, Esq., M.P. 
detail of abeaman’ 's profession, and, at the same time, to complete their general education | Mr. Alderman C. J. Lawrence, Mr. Deputy Obbard. 
in the manner most suitable for their future career, + N. ie. 

is managed by a Committee of Twelve Shipowners and Merchants and Twelve a enr, 8, * 
Morchant Captains: and is conducted under @ complete and efficient Nautical and Educa- | C.J. Coekerell Esq., Sheriff of London and | Abel Xmith, Esq., M.P. 
tional Staff, on board H.M.S. “ Conway,” moored for the purpose in the river Mersey. Middlese ’. G. 7 Esq., M.P. P 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset (First Lord of the Admiralty) has kindly placed a . + Twent yman, Esq., Sheriff of London Thee Bonwith ~~ ° 
nomination for a Naval Cadetship at the disposal of the Sohn Alaa — w. Spottiswoode, 

By an order of the Board of Trade, two years on nar the “Conway will be reckoned | N. Alexander, Esq W. Tite, Esq., M.P. 
as one year at sea; thus the Cadets who complete their course in the Institution require | W. Angerstein, Baa. MP. Sir Jas. Tyler. 
to be at sea only three instead of four years before being competent to pass their exami- | Thomas Barin, MP. Richard Westmacott, Esq., 8.A., F.B.S, 
nations as officers. Joshua Bates, . be W. Foster White, Esq. 

a Cadets completing their course (two years) to the satisfaction of the Commander | W. ws n, Esq. Western Wood, Esa., M.P. 

d Head Master, the Committee use their exertions and influence to place them in ships | Rev. W. Broc John Wood 
of a hich the owners are known to them; and the members of the Committee, together | C. S. 8. Butler, Esq M.P. Edw va. Marjori hn, Baa, 


with most of the leading Shipowners of aaa give a preference to these Cadets, and 
receive them as apprentices without premiu 
The Terms of Admission are THIRTY- FIVE ‘GUINEAS per annum, 
NEXT SESSION commences Ist FEBRUARY, 
‘or particulars and Forms of Application apply to t YY “Conway,” Rock 
wer Birkenhead ; or to the Secretary, B. J. -At., Esq., 4, Chapel-street, Liverpool. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—MALVERN.—A Clergyman, M.A. 
Oxford (Bigh Hes Fienenre). residing at Malvern, will shortly be able to RECEIVE TWO 


MORE ELDE 
and | ‘the Oxford Classical Examinations.—Address, Rev. A. M. F., Post- 


Common-Serjean Pa Winkworth. 
arry Chester, White, Esq. 
With power to add be their number. 

Subscriptions may be remitted to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, at the Mansion-house. 
A sub-committee will sit daily at the Mansion- house. 
The first list of subscriptions will be published on Monday, the 20th instant, 

MICHAEL GIBBS, 

8. R, GOODMAN atom Secs. 
Mansion-house, E.C., January 14th, 1862. SAMUEL BROWN, 


in addition toons now reading with him. He prepares for either yypu FREEHOLD LAND, COLONIZATION, N, TRUST, 


and ASSOCIATION (Limited), fully Inco: 


Liability Act. 


AN M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, the Second Classic 


of 1858, Head Master of a well-known Public Schoo a healthy and bracing “pga 


—_ the romantic scenery of Craven, has TWO VA NCIES for P iPILS at £1008 aise but no call to exceed 5s, per share, and at intervals of 


each, or £160 for two brothers, to live with his oat and be prepared for the Un’ ver. 
sities, Indian Civil Service, &c.—Address, Rev. J. R. BLAKISTON, Settle, Yorkshire, 


A N NOBLEMAN’ S CHAPLAIN residing i in a healthy country 
wishes to TAKE PUPILS. Good references. ddress “ DgLta,” Mr. Henry 
Green's Advertising Agency, 5, Chancery-lane, W.C, 


. Capital £100,000, in 100,000 shares,of £ieach. With power to ene ed to £500,000, 
"Deposit on application, 5s. per share. 


s calculated that this deposit will be sufficient for the gurly coe cuuations of the Asso- 
than three months, 
DIRECTORS. 
Francis Lascelles, Esq., Oak-hill-park, Hampetead (late Civil and Sessions Judge, Ind: 


Wim. Sowerby, Eeq., F.G.8., Managing Director (late Superintendent Engineer, India). 
itmas (lal ras Engineers roydon. 
Ste — Esq., merchant, 17, Gracechurch-street, E.C., and 6, Upper Park-road, 


AC CLERGYMAN’ S WIFE, located in a healthy village four 


from Great Western Railway, is anxious to have the CH pnes ofa 8 LITTLE 


GIRL, s = OOM PANION to HER OWN, who is four years old. Terms moderate.— 
Address, Mr. Henry Green's Advertising g Agency, 5, Chancery-lane, wc. 
THE REV. H. DAY, LL.B., Head Master of the Grammar 
ool, Bu Trent Tate Scholar of Trin. Hall., Cambridge, and Universit; 
Pee PREPARES BOYS for E Harrow, the Universities, Civil Service Exami- 
nations, &c. He nite the “his | boarders ti 0 Eight, and prefers to boys 


to the Rev. Dr. TeuNE, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, the 
WoRTH, Canon of Westminster, Sir OswALD MOSLEY, Bart., Rolleston H T. Bass, 


M.P., 
Terms on application. 


BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY. ¥.—Surplus Cop ies 

of “Dn Cha:liu’s Africa,” Atkinson’s The Amoor,” iton’s Vacation Totes 

rd Elgin n’s Mission to China,” and many other an now ON SALE, at greatly 
ices. Catalogues sent gratis. 

BULL'S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


» 

COOMES’ LIPRARY, 141, REGENY STREET— 
SIXTEEN ata TIME are SUPPLIED tc Country Subscribers 

£3 3s. per annum : alarze: :amber than is allowed by avy other 

Country. Snbecriprions, One Gueneo and upwards, accordin: number of 

books required. Prospectus sent on application. 14i, Regent-street, 


Dara FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, No. 270, Strand, 


French, German, Italian, Greek, and Latin Languages, constantly kept on sale in every 
description of choice and appropriate binding, among which will be found U ae of 
Bibles and Liturgical Works, as well as Llustra’ and other ay sui 


= — mas Presents. All orders for books not in stock can executed within the 
— time, and A and Newspapers supplied by post, or otherwise, 


with th the utmost 
The following Catalogues have recently been published :— 
MODERN BOOKS.—Part I. French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Literature.— 
tch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Russian and N Literature.— 
Ii. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature.—1V. List of Foreign Newspapers and 
Periodicals, divided into Classes, with h amount of Annual Subscriptions. Either of which 


pstead. 
David Brown, Esq., 146, 


Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, Baruett's and Co., 62, Lombard-street. 
The Oriental Bank Corporation, in India. 
SoLiciToR—R. D. Hughes, Esq., 52, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
Towgood and Strachan, 33, Throgmorton. 
J. Ray, Esq. 
OrricEes—2, New Broad-street, E.C. 
AGENTS In INDIA. 
—M. A. Pillans, Caicutta. 
Madras— Arthur Lascelle +" 
North-West Proviness—Major . Fiott Ferris, Rampore. 
Bombay—Messrs. Lawrence and Co, 
SOLICITORS IN INDIA—Messrs. Judge, Watkins, and Judge, Calcutta, 


PROSPECTUS, 
of this Association 
1. T rchase freehold jands t in 2 india, as now offered by Government for the first time, 
atan upset price —— per acre for waste land and 10s. for cleared 
2. T mortgage or otherwise, to assist parties in purchasing or in 


ance mo! 
promoting pat cultivation of estates. 
ts in India = capitalists and a in the invest- 


of manne, collection of rents, or other and agency 
The advantages which the Association prese’ are— 
1. The large profits accruing from the Punenctions in land, with a high rate o! interest 


upon gages, and commissions on agency 0; 
additional interest derived on capita’ borrowed in this country on guaran re? 


debentures, and lent out by the Association in India, 
5. ‘rhe limitation of the AST of ———— to the amount of the shares held. 
Prospectuses, and forms of application for shares, may be of the Brokers, and atthe 
Offices of the A 2, New Broad-street, E.C, 
r| [NX DIA FREEHOLD LAND, COLON IZATION, TRUST, 
AND AGENCY ASSOCIATION (LIMITED), No. 2, N jroad-street, 
Association now in on ‘purchase. of several valuable Estates 


“Numerous ry plications have also t been named from gentlemen desirous of Settling in 
ah ne estates already cult assistance the Association ; also from 
tie ‘in 

Par Gommisclcner will prosesd to India immediately the shares are allotted, to organise 

the operations of the Association. 

HYDROPATHY WINTER TERMS —THE BEULAH 
SPA HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT hin 2 minutes’ 

walk of the Oryatal Palace, is OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS and VISITORS. 

Terms: Patients, from Three Guineas; Visitors, from Two Guineas w 8, 

to scoommodation. Partioniars of Dr’ RITTERBANDT, M.D., SOLE PROPRIETOR. 


H_YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM. Parx, 


Richmoné@-hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. BE. W. 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


MON EY ADVANCED to N Noblemen, | Clergymen, Officers 


be had’ 
“BEOOND-HAND BOOKS Second-hand 


street, St. James’s, London, 8.W, 
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LOX DON LIBRARY, No. 12, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE.— 
This Jibrary contains Eiehty Thousand Volumes of sterling literature. Fifteen i 
Volumes are allowed to Country Members, Ten Volumes to Residents in Town. Subhscrip- 
of 
an 
= 
. erature and Science. is Stock (which in some departments is ne Most extensive in 
England) is being continually angmented by weekly and semi-weekly importations from 
; France and Germany, and by frequent arrivals from other parts of the Continent. An 
extensive assortment of the best editions of the most popular and classical Books in the : 
| 
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‘TWELFTH REPORT OF THE BANK OF LONDON. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir John Villiers Shelley, Bart., M.?., Chairman. 
John Griffith 1 Frith, Esq. (Finith, Sands, and Co.), Viee Chairman. 
John Kadmon Esq., 4, 8 nhope-street, Hyde-park- gardens. 
‘shomas Dakin, , Alderman of Abchurch-lane. 
Colonel Wilkin H.B.1.0.5,, The Green, Great Ealing, 
Gooch, Esq. and Cousens, 


Wilts, 
Henry Morris, 4sq., late of the Madras Crit Service, 25, Mark-lane, City. 
Sir Henry ridge, Kt., Alderman of London, St, Andrew’s-hill, City. 
Robert Porter, £sq., 13, Billiter-street. 
Alfred Wilson, bsq., Firgrove, Weybridge, Surrey. 
MANAGER Matthew Marshall, jun., Esq. 
SECRETARY—C. J. H. Alien, Esq. 
At the TWELFTH GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders, held at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on Wednesday, the 15th of January, 1802, 
After AuthentUcation of the register of s hareboid ers by athixing the common seal of the 
Comes any, the following Report was read by the Secretary :— 

e Directors have the satisfaction of submitting to the shareholders the annexed 
statcweat of accounts made up to the conclusion of the past ha:f-year, showing that the 
balance of profit and loss account amounts to £39 195 7s. Si. 

After pay ment of all expenses, and ma@kiag the usual appropriations, indiading full pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debits, the balance of profit amoualts to £23,4 is. 2d. 4 
tors apply to the payment dividend at the rate of £6 per tree fro 
income-tax, and they tranfer £14,0 to tue reserve arene, by which addition that und is 
Increased Wo £55,wo. The balance—viz., £434 18s, 2d.—is carried to profit and loss new 


“The ‘Dixectore have considered it desirable, in the interests of the Bank, to secure the 
services and influence of Mr. Alderman Dakin, by electing that eakeman to a seat at the 
board, By the provisions of the cnaatee this election is subject to the contirmation of the 
shareholders, and Tepes entertain no doubt that tue course they have adopted 


will be cordially rati 
BANK OF LONDON. 
LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, DECEMBER 2isr, 1861. 


Dr. 
To capital paid =. 
To reserve fund. 


To amount auc by the Bank on current, Geposit, and other accounts . 1,927,007 2 
To amount carried to credit of * profit and luss” account ........ £49,044 11 11 
Less amount paid to customers for interest on their baiances.. Uedu 4 6 


39,19 7 5 
Ce. £2,3123,915 6 8 
By Investments, viz. :—In Government Securities, India Stock, &c. £227,000 17 7 
By ditto in freehold peemioen in Threadneedle-street, let at aren 
44 per cent. 000 
By freehoid premises in the occupation of the Kank 000 7000 0 © 
By bills discounted, loans, &c, 1,765,102 4 0 
By cash in hand, and atecall _. 298,174 10 11 
2,617 5 
144 8 9 
£2,312,015 6 8 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT -_—__-- 
Dn For THR HALF-YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31sT, 1861. 
To half-a-year’s current expenses at head office and Charing-cross branch, 
bad and doubtful debts, directors’ remuneration, £11,806 610 
To rebate of interest on bills amanmnaenen not yet due, carried to oprem and 
loss new account .... 3,204.2 5 
To amount written off— 
Preliminary expenses account £500 0 
Ditto ditto Charing-cross lease and buildi . woe” 
To dividend for the half-year at the rate of £6 per cent. per annum............... 9,000 0 0 
ae 4 3 interest on the reserve fund at £4 per cent. per 
To now added thereto... 
14,000 0 0 
To balance carried to profit and loss new account 43418 9 
£39,1% 7 5 
By of profit brought from half-year ....... £43 13 9 
By ditto for current haif-y 39,151 8 
90,105 7 5 
£39,195 7 5 
RESERVE FUND ACCOUNT. 
To balance £55,000 0 0 
Cr. 
By amount from last half-year £41,000 0 0 
£55,000 0 0 


We have examined the above accounts and find them correct, January 11th, 1862, 
GEO, THOMSON, 
HENRY ASTE | auattors 
ALFRED LAMB, 

It was resolved unanimo' —That the Report now read be received and otegtet 

‘The Chairman annonnced that the be on and after ednesday, 


w. mo — 
That the election of Mr. Alderman Dakin asa Director of the Bank be confirmed, 
That the cordial thanks of the Shareholders are due, and are herehy given, to the 


Directors for their very able management. 
That the thanks of the Meeting be given to Mr. Marshall, the Manager, Mr. Allen, the 


Secretary, and the other Officers of the x for the satisfactory manuer in which their 


several duties are discharged. 
Extracted from the Minutes, 
Threadneedle-street, January 15, 1562. Cc. J. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


BAN K OF LONDON EEDLE-STREET, and 


Vick-CHAIRMAN—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq, (Frith, Sender and Co.) 
MANAGER—Matthew Marshall, jun., Esq. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened with parties properly inaeognest, and interest allowed on 
credit balances, provided such balances are not drawn below £200. 

MONEY RECEIVED upon deposit, repayable on seven y mete notice, interest on which is 
regulated by the market value of money, as announced from time to time by publie adver- 
tisement, the present rate being One-and-a-half per cent. 

CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS of CREDIT issued free of charge, and all descriptions of 
banking business transactions. 

Cc. J. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIiGHT-BROWN coD LIWER 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
and most i remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, ig BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL D ae DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
TING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


— MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Str HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.—"I 
consider Dr, de Jongh’s ‘Lights Brown'Cod paver Oil to be avery pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great 

Da. GRAN VILLB, F.R.S., Author of the Ses of Germany.”’—“ Dr. has found 
that Dr. de Jough’ 8 Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often 
eg on the administration of the Pale Oil.” 


a article ‘and: t 
not @ man 
in which the efficacy of thisinvaluabl dicine is destroyed.” 


DE LiGHT-BRowN Cop Liver O11 is.sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, with his samp and signature, 
‘WHIM CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNERS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


Wet WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 
immediate answer th “te” may. bo Nod. SPECIMEN BOOK OF 


BARRETT, 18, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


FPORTY-NINTH REPORT OF HE LONDON JOIN? 


At a GENERAL MEETIN ¢ te ‘oo aiken held at the Banking House 
Company, in Princes-street, on the 16th of January, 1862, 
HENRY LEE, ., Chairman, 
JOHN GEORGE MACLEAN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


DIRECTORS. 
William Bird, Donald Larnach, Eaq, 
William: Blount, Be | = ry, Lee, Boa. 

‘ge Thomas Brov' Esq, eor, enn, Esq. 
Henry Christy, Esq. Sir John Tagen yart, Bart. 
Yrancis Jose | Johu Timothy Oxley, 


ze Pollard, Bay. 


ek iow 
Joseph Silva, 


er, 
Francis Bennett Goldue isq. 
| George Tayler, 


Charies James Heath, 
William J. Lancaster, Esq. 
THE MaNAGER—Mr. Fleming Hewett. 
SOLICITORS—Messrs. Clavie and Morice, 


The following Report was presenied— 

It will be seen from the ecoumppnnying Statement of the position of the Bank on the Sigt 
ultimo, that the operations of preceding half-year have resulted in net profit of 
£04,312 18s. 1d., which ensbies the Diree tors to deciare the usual dividend at the rate 
£1 per centum per annuum, With a bonus of 12s. 6d, nd hare, timounting together te 
£75,000, and to add £19,312 18s, 1d. to the Guarantee Fund, 

he Government and Indian Securities held by the ‘Rank, having increased inv 
£17,000 since the Ist of July, that sum also is carried to the credit of the Guarani ¥ 
which, with these additions and the accruing Interest, now amounts to £257,748 1s, 4d. 
cunt Dividend and Bopus, free from lncome-tax, wiil ‘be payable on and after Friday, the 
nstant 

The following Directors retire in the order of rotation, and offer themselves for re 
tion, viz. :—Witliam Bird, Esq.; Alderman Sir James Bait., M.P.; Douald 
Esq. ; John Timothy Oxley, 3q.; Frederick Rodewald, 


The preceding Report having bees rend & te the Meeting hy the Secretary, a Dividend for 
the half-year, ending the3ist December after tbe rate of £12) per centum per annum, 
and a further division of 12s, 6d. per ae ou of the net piofits of the haif-year ending ag 
above, were declared by the Chairman 

Resolved unanimously,—That the Report now read be received, and that it be printed 
for the use of the shareholders, 

he following Directors having retired by rotation, were, ted, viz.— 

William Bird, Esq.; Alderman James Duke, Bart, M.?.; Esq. ; John 
Timothy Oxley, Esq. ; ; Frederick Rodewald, Esq. 

Rescives unanimously,—That the hest "thanks of this Meeting be presented to the 
Board of Directors for their continued and successiul exertions in the iuterests of this 

an. 

Resolved unanimously,—That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to Mr. Hewett for 
his able management the affairs of the — 4 

ned) HENRY LEE, Chairman, 
Extracted on the Minutes. 

A. G. KENNEDY, Secretary, 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, TUESDAY, sist DECEMBER, 1861, 
TuE LoNDON JOINT STOCK BaNk. 
To capi pital paid up—viz., 60,000 shares at £10 each 


To amount due by the BAMK 
To amount of the “ Guarant tee Fund,” suth June, i8ut 


Add increase since the valuation on 30th June, 1861, in the 
= Government and East Indian Securities 
To amount carried to profit and loss t 141,02 5 2 
£12,341,194 8 & 
By Exchequer Bills, India Debentures, and £1,163,476 14 0 


cash, loans, bills ae and other 
by building, furniture, &e. in Princes-street 


11,140,142 14 


itto u in Pall-Mall 6,875 0 6 
£12,341,1% 8 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT —_—_--_— 


Or THE LONDON JOINT BANK, FOR THE HALF-YEAR ENDING 
3isT DECEMBER, 1861, 


m Bills discounted 21,0617 
To dividend account for the payment of bain © dividend, at the rate 
of £124 ver ce conta per annum, upon £600,000, — bes pald- -up capital 
upon 60,000 Shares .. 37,508 
To ditto, for the pay ‘of 'a Bonus of 12s. 64. | per share... 
To amount carried to the Guarantee Fund ......... via 18 18 1 
£141,002 5 
Cr. 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1836, 
HEAD OFFIC: MANSION HOUSE. 
PALL MALL. 


Subscri| 
Paid-up capital 600.000 
Guarantee Fund 
Accounts of Parties are kept agreeably to the custom of London Banker 
Parties keeping Renbingasconate with the Bank can at all times transfer toa deneants 
portion of an not immediately require, upon 
nterest at the current rate of the day will be al 
reaseres from parties not customers, either at call or for fixed periods, 
on interest at the mar! rates, 
‘ The Agency of pene Be ys and other Country and Foreign Banks, undertaken on such 
ferms as may 
Investments in, and Sales of all descriptions of British and Foreign Securities, bullion, 


e, &c., effected. 

Dividends on Enclish and Foreign Funds, on railway and other shares, debentures, 
and coupons received without charge to customers. Every other description of ban 
business and money agency transacted, and letters of credit granted on the Sealenl 
and on the chief commercial towns of the world. 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. Cap. 9. 
1, PRINCES-STREET, BANK, LONDON. 


DIRECTORS. 


Geors e Cohen, Shack iewell. 


John Drewet Corn 
Heury Lewis Smale, Esq., Doctors’ mons, 


INCREASING RATES OF PREMIUM, especially adapted to the securing of Loans or Debts. 
HALF-CBEDIT RATES, whereby half the premium only is payabie during the first seven 


ears 
SUM ASSURED PAYABLE AT SIXTY, OR AT moose. if occurring previously. 
PROVISION DURING MINORITY FOR ORPHAN 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


CREDIT ‘BS gran 
= being li ted out of the ‘profits, 


the unpaid half- 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES, 
WitHovut PROFITS. PROFITS. 
alf Prem. | Whole Prem. Annual, | Half-Yearly/ Quarterly 
‘Age. et Years Rem. of Life. Age. Premium. | Premium. Prom 
£s, d, £58, 4, Years.| Mos, £a,.d, 
1ia@ 236 0 2 142 612 
192 218 4 3 276 144 Ol & 
50 226 450 6 2 710 146 012 5 
60 368 618 4 9 282 148 | om 6 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary, 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No.1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, B.C.—ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1884. 
Committees in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.— Agents throughout India. 

nnual Reduction of Premium amounted to 4 cent., so thata 
Tor at the ove of 30 is now paying £18 88. 7d. intend of £% 8s. 
INVESTED CAPITAL UPWARDS OF £790,000. 
M. IMPBY, Seeretory. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE — 


PLEET-STREBT, LONDON, 2nd January, 1862. 
NOTICE IS pEsEey GIVEN that ye! baa MEETING of the PROPRIETORS of 
the LAW LIFE ASSURANC E SOCIETY will be ar at the Society’s Office, Fleet-street, 
London, on SATL URDAY, the First dy of FE ARY next, at Twelve o’clock at Noon 
precisely, pursuant te the provisions of the dectety *s Deed of Settlement, for the purpose 
of receiving the Anditor’s Annual Report of the Accounts s She Society up to the sist of 
December last, to elect_two Trustees in the room of the Right Hon. Campbell, de- 
the Right Abinger, deceased ; to a Director in the room of 
Seman Austen, Esq., deceased ; and for panerel purpose: 
njamin Ractee, Esq., deceased, will remain 


a Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
OrFick—19, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital £2,500,000. 
DIRECTORS, 


HENRY WM. PERK, Esgq., Chairman. 
HENRY TEOWER, Esq., Vice-Chasrman. 


h Colman, Esq. Frente me, 
Charles Carling, Esq. John Hodgso 
Edwin Fox, John Jan. Esq. 
Henry Ghinn, tes, oss Joshua. Esq. 
h Griffiths, Esq. 


Leas 

| William Lee, P. 

} Andrew Lus 

| John Robert “thomson Jun., Esq. 

Joseph Underwood Esq. 

John Welch, Esq. 
MANAGER—Mr. Henry Thom 

BaNkeks—The London and County. Bank. 


yeorge Harker, 

Frederick W illiam darris, Esq. 

Smith Harrison, Esq. | 
vid , Esq 


This ¢ bein Py. any combteniice with other offices, has ad 
acale of premiums for MERCANTI E and G RAL SINESS on the principle ot 
CLASSIFICATION—the charge for ae from Loss by Fire in all cases being int PRO- 
PORTION to the CHARACTER of the kIS 

The ee ged is prepared to receive  propessie for the protection of every description 

ropert, 

+ BALISED PROFITS on Goods may be insured by those who operate between the original 
gale and day of “ prompt.” 

LOSSES will be met with fairness, and 

Forms proves and every information will be ~=y tt the Chief Office, 19, Cornhill, 
London, E.C, 


[THE EAST INDIA COTTON AGENCY (LIMITED). 
Incorporated with Limited Liability 
Capital, £500,000, in 50,000 shares of £10 a 
First issue, 10,000 shares, with preference on succeeding issues, 
Deposit on first issue on ae x pay shave, and on allotment, £1, making 


Nocall will be made exceeding £1 per share, nor at a less interval than four months, and 
not we a one-half the capital to be called up without shareholders’ consent in 
gene meeting. 


TRUSTEES. 
Duncan Darbar, Esq., Limehouse. | H. E. Lombard-street. 
LONDON PROVISIONAL ComMT 
Alexander stm, & late of the firm of Alison, nen. ma Cuninghame, Glasgow, 
4, Cannon- Brighton. 

Charles Alien, > be Secretary to Bengal Government, Tenby. 

™~ Anstruther. Bea. late Chief Secretary to Ceylon Government. 

rice, and Co., Cochin, Dharwar, and Bom! 


Cam “gonna Campbell and Co., London; and Mitchell, and Co., 


Frederick Fincham, Esq, of Royal Asiatic Society's Com- 


Cc. W. Grant, Engineers, Hill, Weston, Bath, 
Colonel AA, Marryatt Gumm, late Madras Artillery. 

John L. Hoare, Esq., of Northdown Bassett, near Southam neon 

Francis Lascelles, Bsq,, late Civil and Sessions, Judge of Western India, Oak-hill-park, 


itead. 
Colonel Wes. Pillans, late Bengal Army, 3, St. Barnard’s- eooent, Edinburgh. 
M. A. Pillans, Esq., late of Martin, Pillans, and Co., Calent' 
Alexander Rimington, Bsa. Leckie and Cc, Bom mbay, at Giedstanes and Co., Austinfriars. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., late Collector of Customs, , Bombay, and Special Tariff Commis- 
sioner Attwoods, and Co., Lon 
Witten Sower' Esq., Member of the Indian “Agricultural Society; late 
Su Sngineer Department of Public Works, India. 
Cc. B. rdine, and Co., Calcutta), Came, Dorchester, 
Co., Caleutta). 
mei power to add to their number.) 
Tn course of formation.) 
Charles Andrew, Eq. Manchester and Comp: 
“Rirley, Esq. (Birley and Co., Manchester). 
unlop, k8q., of Craigton (James Dunlop and Sons, Glasgow). 
Fleming. Esq., Manchester. 
ohn Heug q. (Heug Manchester). 
John Parsons, Cardwell sil and Go., London and Liverpool; Cardwell, Parsons, 


n Whitworth, Esq., Manchester and Fleetwood. 
AGENT AT MANCHESTER—Charles Speakman, Esq., Ducie-street, 
MANAGING ©. Brice, Esq. 


DITORS. 
Messrs. Coleman, Turquan: Youngs and Co. 16, Tokenhouse-yard. 
J, Spencer Esq., 12, Old Broad-street, 

BANKERS— Messrs. Dimsdale, Fowler, and Barnard, London ; 
Branches of the National Provincial Bank of England at Bath, Bristol ‘Birmingham: 
Cheltenham, Manchester, and Southampton; British Linen Compauy Bank, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and branches ; the Oriental Bank Corporation, 

J. F. Elmstiie, Esq., 10, Lombard-street, London, 
Messrs. Sale, Worthington, Shipman, and Seddon, Manchester. 
SHAREBROKERS. 
Messrs. Brunton and Sons, Auction Mart Chambers, Bartholomew-lane, London. 
Messrs. Shore and Kirk, 1, Red Lion-street, Manchester. 
SECRETARY—James Lawrie, Esq. 
OFrFIcEs—10, Old Jewry Chambers, London, E.C, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 


The growth of cotton in India is nearly double that of America, The export from India 

has been increasing at an average rate of 10 per cent. per annum for nm 
all her and can be greatly extended without the stimulant of high 

prices, but only with improved transport and the aids this Company pro afford, 

Agencies will be established in the interior of India to collect and purchase cotton, there 
clean, pack, and press it into bales fit for export, so that its intrinsically good quality will 
be preserved dry and sound as when pic and charges be greatly economised. The 
cotton so prepared will be offered for saie at the par of shipment. 

The returns on a capital of £250,000 are estimated at 

The shares of the cotton pressing companies in Bombas stand at 100 per cent, premium, 

The promoters are confident of a dividend of 15 per cent, per annum. 

Prospectuses at fu'l length will be found in all the London en theptoe of Saturday, the 
llth inst., and the same, with estimates and extracts ‘ies, may be obtained 
at the Offices of the Company, or from the EO - tee 


Tal LORS’ ASSOCIATION. Clothes of the finest 

quality, best s most reasonable price, can be had at this establishment.— 
Specially’ made CLERICAL Cl CLOTH ‘AND DOESEIN, 

Castle-street East, Oxford-street, W. COOPER and Co. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW /YEAR’S PRESENTS.— 
TOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, Screens, Frames, and Nereame of the ROYAL 
eads of ‘Burg and uished P of es nations. 
SINGLE ‘POR 1s, 6d. each AVEL RESS SING. BAG m plete. 
ases, Writing Cases, MEDLRVAL 3 MOUNTED 
NVELOPE CASES, Blotting Books, and Inkstands e new Patent Self- 


the 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended d by 


and all the Fac’ now be had in the finest condition 
Waterloo-place, 8.W. R and 64, Pall-miall, and} 14a, t-st 


SALT and CO. "S EAST INDIA PALE ALE mperial 
Pints. rton Ales an on a of 
uted and => Casks 18 ns and for Expor- 
on.—MOODY and CO., Agents, Lime-street, E. 


OYAL VICTORIA SHERRY 8. Dozen, 

R (THE STANDARD OF Per 

SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten Years in the Wood), 37s. per Dozen. 

*Epernay Champagne .............. 

Bottles and Packages included—Siz Dozen Carriage Paid. Terms, Cash. 

EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 192, Pall-mail, London. 

WM. RELD TIPPING, Manager. 


CAPTAIN WHITE'S 


CURRY OR MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Ve Forder, and Oriental Pickle, may be obtained 
CROSSE and SLACKWRLL, Purveyors to the Queen, Soho-square, London. 


S 4 CE—-LEA AND PERRINS 
world-renewned 


AU to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of thei: 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
* Sold Wholesale and for E the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. 
London, &c, &c., and by rocers and Ollmen universally. — 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are requested to observe that 

well-known label, Lazenby.” This label is protected perpetual 

injunction in Chancery of thes mnt J =. 1858, and without it none can be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, as sole 
of the receipt for Harvey’ 8 Sauce, are compelled to give this from che tact 
their labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchase’ 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druxgists, and Olimen, 


EK LAZENBY and SON beg to offer to notice their 
4 of new FOREIGN PRESERVED FRUITs FOR DEsSERT, Apricots, 

ngages, Strawberries, Apgelica, and other kinds, Crystallized and Glacé; 
‘Cherries, onds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French and Elvas Plums, Normandy 
eas, Coffees, ces, aps, er Oils, Candles, an General 
Groceries, will also be found tho best deecri 


N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT COEN FLOU R 
“THIS I8 SUPHRIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


Lancet states— 
TAYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE MUSTARD. 
Hassall, in his report on thers’ Genuine 
Mustard perfectly genuine, and of superior quality, possessing a 


by all Grocers and ond in Tins, and Tinfoil Packets, 
“Taylor * London, 


PATENT STAR C CH. 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDR ey HER MAJ 
LAUNDRESS to be the EVER USED. by all Chandlers, 
WOTHERSPOON and ow and London. 


Grocers, &c. &¢.— 


W D FAMILIES will fin find their in every 


NDLES—84., 0d., 10d. and or, 78. 6d., 88. 6d., Os, 6d. 
dozen 


aLannt,  ORILD'S, and NEW NIGHT LIGHTS, 6d. per box, or 5s. 6d, per doz. 
DISTILLED PALM CANDLES, 1094. per Ib, CEYLON. WAX CA ANDLES, 1s. 5d, per Ib, 
BELMONT WAX DITTO, 1s. id. BELMONTINE DITTO, 1s. 6d. 
BELMONT SPERM Ditto, 1s. 14. BE LMONTINE OIL, 4s. ta. per gallon. 


WHITMORE and CRADDOOK, 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., London. 
Families regularly WAITED UPON for Orders in all parts. 


CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES—the most secure against Fire 


CHUBB’S FIRE- STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 

CaUBE. PATENT DETECTOR and STREET. DOOR LATCHES. 
CASH aod DEED BOXES. 
ee Price List gratis and post free. 


BEDSTEADS, BA’ BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 


DISPLAY of Lam: 


it, and most varied ever submitted to tne nhc, and marked at prices propor- 
Monate w ith those that have tended to make his lishment the most distingutahea in 
12s, 64. to £90 Os. each. 
to £6 Os, each, 


Dz, COVERS AND HOT WATER “DISHES, in every 


arte), in t varie one of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on 
show at WIL IAM 8. BUR 8. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of ry block tin, 
12s. 34. to 35s. 6d. the set of + RR. modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Bri 


ty with or without silver-plated handles, £3 lls. to £6 8s, the cnt aan, ; TR lated, 
¢2,00 £21 the set of four, Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. 308, ; 
ritannia metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GEN ERAL UBNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE m hed post. It contains 
w rds of Five Hundred IDustrations of h intima Stock of Sterling Silver, and Electre- 
P te, ae, and Britannia Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Dishes, Sto 
enders, Lamps, ers, Jrns, 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, ah Turnery, iron and Brass Beds 
Bedding, Bed-room, Oabinet Furniture, &e., - Lista of Prices and Plans of the 
large at Oxford- W.; 1, la, 3, 8, and 4, Newman-street; 


K EATIN G’S COUGH LOZEN GES.—WHAT DISEASES 


ARE MORE PATAL in their consequenees than neglected 
Throats, or Lungular Affections The first and best remedy is KEATINGS 


LOZENGES. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. and Tins, 2s, 94., 4s. and 10s, 6d. each, by L eae KEATING, 
Chemist, &., 79, St. yard, Retail by all Druggists. 4 


K EATING’S PALE N EWFOUN DLAND COD LIVER 


ed, repo and recommended by Professors TAYLOR and 
THOMSON, } 4 by Dr. EDWIN PAYNE whe. in the a of the late Dr. PERETRA, ony 
that “The finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this 


will be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half-pints, 1s, 6d., Pint: and Five-Pint bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial 


Sik JAMES MURRAY'S PATEN T FLUID MAGNESIA, 
yo CAMPHOR, | LEM! YRUP. Bottles now double the size and effect 
at all ae Oe eap Druggists, and the Works, 104, Strand, London; with Dispensing a 


DINNEFORD'S P PURE FLUID MAGNESIA plas as been, 


twenty-five 

oe public. as the best Remed Stomach, 
burn, Head he, ry and and Indigestion, and as a Mi Spee ‘or deticate consti- 
more especially Ladies and It is prepa: of perfect 


Closing Book-Slide Fans. Elegances in ORMULU CHINA, "BRONZE. Also a choice 
variety of Novelties snitable for Presentation, to be had at 
HENRY RODRIGUE’S, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


- and sold by all respectable Chemists 


8. 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted | to the SEPARATE . 
Metallic Beds: is. The st atonce the 


| 
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The Saturday Review. 


(Jan. 18, 1869, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIO DECORATION, &c. 


HARLAND D and FISHER beg to call attention to the 
NEW W-ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, searnE 
GLASS, PAPER-HANGINGS FRESCO, &c. &c. which have been rece! 
to their Establishment. Leer g and Estimates furnished, or an [lus raved’: 
Catalogne. upon treet, Strand, W.C. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND WALL DECO. 


N.—LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Endell-street, Bloomsbury, London, will 
eye 4 aan Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes, 


S TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS, 


MEMORIAL, DECORATIVE, AND HERALDIC, 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, including History and 
Practice of the Art, forwarded on the receipt of Thirty Post-office 8 


WORKS—%4, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD on. Ww. 
45, OXFORD STREPT, W. 


OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candies. Glass Din 4 
for Twelve Persons, from 3 Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s. 
All articles marked in Pian Figures, Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and 
men ass, English ani r ess, 
Furnishing orders executed. 
pe Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
and SHOW Rooms, BROAD STRERT. 
Established 1807. 


M ORTLOCE’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford- 
street.—CHINA Dinner, and Tea Services, ata great uction 
for for CASE, fm in of the é Lease, 250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 


DRAWING MODELS.— —J. D. HARDING'S, Complete in 
WINSOR and NEWTON, 88, Rathbone-place, London; and all Artists’ Colournien. 


CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 0 ular Men and 


Women of the day, are published at 1s. 6d. each, by Mess: Land BAZIN, 112, 
t-street. Also many hundreds of Drawing-room Aibams = ditto, on sale from 


2s. 6d, to 10 Guineas each. 
Catalogue of Names post free. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
38, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON. 


COLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW WEST-END 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET, where all com- 
iddressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire.— 


LP! DIA OUTFITS. —THRESHER and GLENNY, next 


ouse, Strand, forward wach A pplication) | Lists 


Just published, in Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
SCATTERED LEAVES. By H. S. Sroxzs, Author of the 
“ Vale of Lanherne,” 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


NEW SPELLING-BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AMY HERBERT,” 
Just published in 18mo, price One Shilling, 
DICTATION EXERCISES. By M. Sewen, 


Author of “Amy Herbert,” “ one: oye’ 's First History of Rome,” “A First History 
of Greece,” “* History ofthe Early Ch 


London: | Lonexan, and ROBERTS. 


LEGENDS OF ST. SWITHUN AND SANCTA MARIA ©GYPTIACA, 
Now ready, in Imperial 4to, price 21s. boards, 


GLOUCESTER FRAGMENTS. _ I. Facsimile of Leaves in 


Saxon Handwriting on 8, Swithun, copied b; 7 Photesinocareghy at the Prdnane 

Survey Office, Southampton ; and ablished with an Essay hy JouN EARLE, M 

of Swanswick; late Fellow’ and Tutor of el, and Professor of pant in the 

University of Oxford. ‘on Leaves on 8, Maria Aigyptiaca, with Facsimile, 
Santas LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


HALL’S GREEK AND LATIN ROOTS, IN USE IN KING’S COLLEGE 
SCHOOL, LONDON. 


Third Edition, enlarged, in 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 


‘THE PRINCIPAL ROOTS OF THE GREEK TON GUE; 


with a Display of their Inco anate into English, and an Index of English Wi 
derived from the Greek. By W. H. HaL 


On the same vol Ninth Edition, price 4s. 6d. 


HALL’S LATIN ROOTS, with Inpex as above. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


LoGic FOR THE MILLION: a Familiar Exposition of 


the Art of Reasoning; with an Appendix on the Ph 
the ‘Application of the 


THE LOGIC OF BANKING 


Principles of Reasoning to the Art and the Science of Banking. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING, with Ten Minutes’ 
Advice about Keeping a Banker. Fourth Edition, price 2s.6d. By J. W. GILBART, F.R.8, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


Just published, price 4s 


SOME POINTS EDUCATION QUESTION, 
N EW Mi MINU ore witha of the Pop 
England. By ARTHUR GaRFIT, M.A., Curate of Richmond, Surrey. 


London : paced GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. boards, 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR 1862. 


Lists of and Lists of the Chan- 
Prizes awarded during the Year 1861; Re- | cellors, tatives in Parliament, 
vised Courses for Science and Classical Provosts, Fellows and Scholars; Improved 
urse for Mod leratorships List of the present University 1 Elec 

with the dates of their Degrees, &c, 


Honours; New 
in Experimental and Natural Science 


to Somerset e 
tfits every with Prices of India Gauze 
stooats. India Tweed Suits,and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be p at 
chis Establishment. 


CAUTION.— MEE’ S SPRING MATTRESS, 
PATENT, or SOMNIER TUCKER, simple, portable and inex- 
pensive. Purchasers are res ful rned agains ingements and imitazions, in 
which somewhat of the general appearance of the Gunn's’ PRING MATTRESS is carefully 
preserved, but allits essential advant ere are sacrificed. 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, having now the entireof the Patent Right, are able to announce 
the following con: 


REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
ary No. 2 for 3 feet wide 25s. 0d, 
” 378. 


H 458. 
Other sizes in proportion. Tobe obtained of almost all respectable Upholsterers and 
Bedding Warehousemen. 
ESPECIAL be taken that each Mattress 
pring bears upon the side the 


of the University since the 
May also be had, in 12mo, price 2s, 6d. boards, 
DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: being a Supplement 


to the University Calendar for 1862. 
Dublin: Hopess, 8 SMITH, and Co, London: LoneMan and Co. 


In 8v0, price 1s. 
A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN COMPROMISES. 
By HaRrretT MARTINEAU. Reprinted, with Additions, from the Daily News, 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just ready, in 8vo, 


HE AMERICAN QUESTION: a Series of Letters. By 
WILLIAM W. ga” Reprinted, by permission, from the Duily News, with Cor- 
rections and Alteration 
London: encnes MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


LE SOMNIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 
HEAL AND SON have patented a method of making a 


Spring Mattress portable. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its 
being so and cumbersome. 

SOMNIER ELASTIQUE PoRTATIF” is made in_Three separate parts, and when 
jotnea together has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of 
wool or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which? the usual Spring Mattress is very 
liable ; the prices, also, are much below those of the best it spring mattresses, viz. :— 

80. Sng. £250 wide by 4in. long ...... 0 
. Gin, 


” ” 210 0 ” ” 
4 ft. 215 0 310 


The “SOMNIER ‘Exastique Pontattz,” therefore, combines theadvantages elas 

durability, cleanliness, portability, and chea; a " 
and Bed-room Furniture sent free 


HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


FIFTY PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, for 


four suitable for every descri with 
w. J. select ion of Words. "Price Sixpence ; Post fre free, Se 
supplied with 50 copies for distribut 


Also, just published, 
BOOSEY’S SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS, for Four Voices. 
Price Sixpence. 


on POSEY" 8 250 CHANTS, Single and Double. Price 1s., or 


and Sons, Holles-street. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d, 


Ty DIAN RAILWAYS DESCRIBED—THE GOVERN- 
WHITEHEAD, of the Map, and the Comtract in full. By 


London: Messrs. J. J. WHITEHEAD, 8, Moorgate-street, B.C. 


MR. SENIOR ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
In 8vo0, price 5s. 
A MERICAN SLAVERY: a Reprint of an Article on 
“Uncle beg 's Cabin,” of which a Poa" was inserted in No, 206 of the Edinburgh 
Sumner’s Speech o May, 1856, with a Notice ofthe Events which 
wed it, By Nassau W. SENIOR, Esq. 
T. Ludgate-street. 


w ready, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 


CAUSES | OF THE. CIVIL IN AMERICA. ww 


His Excellen ? MOTLEY, United States Minister to the Austrian 
Conrt, Author of “ Yea i = aa the 1 Dutch Republic,” &c. Reprinted, by permission, from 
the Times, Second 


London: my MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
ust ready, in Post 8vo, 


AN EXPOSITION. OF SPIRITUALISM, in a Series of 
ena London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
ready, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


E DUCA TION: “INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND 
PHYSICAL, By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “ The Principles of Psychology.” 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


NEW GIFT BOOK, 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth antique, 
ROMAN TIC EPISODES OF CHIVALRIC AND 
MEDLAZVAL FRANCE. Doneinto English. By ALEXANDER VANCE. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


qyPreus. ON THE SPHINX OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY: or, Politico-Polemical Riddles Interpreted. By AN OLD-CLOTHES 
GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King Strand. 


Now ready, price 5s., handsomely bound in cloth, 


BAA L: 4 Poem in TEN FtuieurTs. 
“In hoc est hoax, 
Et quiz et joax, 
Cum gravity pro graver foax.” 


London: WM. FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 
Just published, in 12mo, cloth, price 5s., free by post, 


(CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND WORK; a Series of 
Morning Meditations on By W. LINDSAY D.D., 
Minister of Augustine Church, Edinbu 


Edinburgh : pee and CHARLES BLACK. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 


Peo IN DARKNESS: a SERMON preached in the 


Parish Church of Harrow, Sun ber 22nd, 1861. By the Rev. T. H. STE 
Assistant Master of and formerly "Fellow of Trinity ‘College. 


ridge. 
London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. Harrow: CROSSLEY and CLARKE. 
Just published, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s, 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 


W Ho's WHO in 1862. Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 


Parliamentary Guide, &c. 


“A com epitome of that handy know! of th 


London: BAILY BRoTHERS, — 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REMEMBRANCER 


(Conducted Boing Esq., Barrister-at-Law), containing a digest of all 


the actual p gs in Parliament, and of Parliamentary P: A h 
and illustrative Notes. Vols. L, IL, IIL, IV. (for 1858 1859, 1880, 
price 25s. each, in 


ubscriptions for 1862 (One Guinea for the year, paid 
advance} are now due; to be sent to Mr, JOHN *s- 
We OHN E. TAYLOR, 10, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Sir J. F. W. Herscust, 
Just published, in Feap. Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


METEOROLOGY. By Sir J. F. W. Henrscuet, Bart. 
Edinburgh: A.andC. BLack. London: LoNe¢MAN and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


BDUCATION — CLASSES. 


THE TEACHERS C OF F THE | PEOPLE; a Tract for the 
an I Address to the Right Hon, Sir $5 Taylor Coleridge, 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE; a Letter to the 
Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge > with an Appendix. Third Edi 
RIVINGTONS, London, 
Sold also at the NaTIONAL SOCIETY'S Westminster. 
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CONTENTS: 
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Ix. THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. 
X. BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS. 
London : Loxeman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


THE, QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXL, 
published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS: 
I. RAILWAY CONTROL, 
Il. THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 
III. POPULAR EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE, 


a Series of Theological Essays. 
L. On Miracles as Evidences of Chris- Moral and Meiap 
tianity late Tutor pha Fellow of 
IL, On the of the Evidences of i= FITZGERALD, D.D., Lord Bishop of 


By Various 


Ill, Prophecy 


F.C, Coox, M.A., Chaplain in Ordin to the 
meen, one of H.M, Inspectors 
Lg to the Bishop of Lincoln. 
A. Moos D. D. Kings Cot and 
mont xe: *s College, 
London, and Prebe St. Paul's. 
GEORGE RAWLINSON Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Tid Oxford, and late 
Fellow and Tutor 
Professor of Diviat Cambri 
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V. The Mosaic Record of Creation ...... { 


VI. On the Genwineners and Authen- 
ticity of the Pentatewch 


Scripture and ‘interpretation ore xeter, 
College, London, 


JoHN Murray, Albemarie-street. 


IV. ICELAND—THE CHANGE OF FAITH, . 
V. THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT, 
VI. SPAIN AS IT IS. 
VII. LORD CASTLEREAGH. 
VILL. THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 
JoHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, with Lilustration, Post 8vo, 12s. 


tal College, Author of “Life of 


LETTERS FROM ROME TO FRIEN]I DS IN ENGLAND. 


By Rev. Joun BuRGoON, M.A., Fellow of 
Tytler.” 


Patrick Fraser 


“IT did not without regret give it my last farewell.”—JOHN EVELYN (1645). 
JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, price $s. 
T HE RAMBLER, 


TOCQUEVILLE’S REMAINS. 


This day, Two Vols., Post 8vo, 16s. 


NOTHING; or, All Down Hill. By G. J. 


WHYTE MELVILLE. Reprinted 
London: PaRKER, an | Strand. 


COMMISSION ON EDUCATION. 

GOLDWIN SMITH’S IRISH HISTORY, 

RIO ON CHRISTIAN ART. 

EDMUND CAMPION. No. VIL. 

CORRESPONDENCE—LITERARY NOTICES—CURRENT EVENTS. 
* The Rambler is published on alternate months, and will be sent, post free, on the 

éaj of publication, for 188. per annum. 
WILLIAMS and 14, Henrietta-street, Cove: London ; 


Qn Wednesday, the 22nd instant, will appear, No. I. of an satiety New Illustrated 
Serial, containing Sixty-four pages, entiti 
E VERY 


BO Y’S MAGAZINE 
THE WILD MAN OF THE WEST: a Tale of the Rocky Mountains, Chapters I 


CONTENTS: 
BALLANTYNE. I)lustrat 
OUR = DOMESTIC PETS—THE SQUIRREL, By the Rev. J.G. Woop. 
OUR FIRST GREAT SEA-FIGHT. By AMELIA B, EDwarps. 
FOOTBALL. By GEORGE FORREST. Ilustrated. 
AMONGST THE SHOW FOLKS. Chapterl. By StrRLING CorNE, 
A WORD ABOUT THE GORILLA, Illustrated. 
London : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


Second Edition, Demy 


CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE 


By. JouNn STUART MILL. 
— Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


day, Demy 
AN HISTORICAL ‘SURVEY OF THE ASTRON OMY 
OF THE ANCIENTS, By Sir CoRNEWALL Lewis, Bart. 
London: Parkgr, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 

This day, Second Edition, Post 8vo, 5s. 


THE, DESTINY OF OF THE CREATURE, AND OTHER 
Dean 


before the University of Cambridge by CHARLES J, ELLIOCOTT, 
of Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 

London: PaRkER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 

Octavo, price 16s., the Fourth Volume, completing the Work, of 
‘THE SPANI ISH CON QUEST AMERIC, and its 
pom OM, to the History of Slavery, and By 
Vols. I. and II., 238. Vol, 16s. 

London: PaRrkgR, SON, and BoURN, West Strand. 


H R.H. THE LATE PRINCE CON SORT.— ~The. best 
of the PRINCE that has ever appeare: by 
Poun the last photograph by MAYALL, is pub ished as a 
SCPPLEMENT to the ILLU aay NEWS OF THE WORLD, a and may be had with 
the current number, price P n India Paper, 10s.— 
1%, Fleet-street. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY HONOR EXAMINATION, 


THE CAMBRIDGE CHRONICLE AND UNIVERSITY 
JOUBMAL RDAY, 25th, 1862, will contain the MATHEMATICAL 
TRIPOS PAPERS of 1802, and a LIST OF DEGREES, 
Orders sent to ray Office comneieleny Six Postage ee will be punctually attended to. 


S MONUMENT.—FRENCH EXPLORA- 
TIONS. mi riod BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, contains :—Fine View of 
ounasent to Major Hodson—French Explorations : Eleusis—Restoration and Conserva- 
tion—Stone Altars : Geometric Tracery (with Iilustrations)—Professor Smirke’s Lectures 
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Arts of Construction, King’s College—Hecent Pave its—School-building News—Provincial 
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Nvg# CRITICE. Occasional Papers Written at the Sea- 


ide. By SHIRLEY, Reprinted chiefly from Fraser’ 
CONTENTS : 


I. AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
IL. THE SPHINX: a Discourse on the Impotence of History. 
Ill, PEOPLE WHO ARE NOT RESPECTABLE: a Lay Sermon, 
IV. ON NONCONFORMITY: a Plea for Liberty. 
Vv. WILLIAM THE SILENT: the Earliest Teacher of Toleration. 
VI. A CRITIC ON CRITICISM: a Spring-tide Ramble. 
VII. OUR ROMANCE: a Letter from Lancelot, 
VIII. TERRA SANTA: a Peep into Italy. 
IX. THE STATESMEN OF THE TORIES: a Plea for Party. 
X. THE WHIG HISTORIAN: a “ Last Word” on Lord Macaulay, 
XI. POLITICS IN THE PARISH. By the Rector. 
Edinburgh : EpMonstTon and Dovertas. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


In a few days, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 21s, 
THE HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDIN- 
NDREW formerly of in that University ; with 

a ‘umes ori the Compiler, and Portrait after Raebur 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DouGLas. icatens HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


Now ready, in One Vol., Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 
FfRAGMEN TS OF TRUTH: being the Exposition of several 
Passages of Scripture. 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DovGLas. London: HaMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
COPYRIGHT EDITION, 
This day is published, Cheap Edition, price 1s. 


(CHALMER 8’ ASTRONOMICAL DISCOURSES. 


Edinburgh: EpmMoNnsTON and DovGLas. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 
Now ready, in One Vol., Folio, price 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH BIRDS DRAWN FROM NATURE. By (J. B.) 
Mr. HUGH BLACKBURN. 

Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DovGLAs. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 

NEW STORY FOR GIRLS, 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 

AUNT AILTE, By the late Carnentne D. Bett, Author of 

Edinburgh: London: HaMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 

; Now ready, Second Edition, price 4s. 6d, 


THE CIRCLE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: A 


REVOLUTION S IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By Roserr 

Second 8vo, 15s, 
Son, and West Strand. 


This day, Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


HE HISTORY | ¢ OF MODERN MUSIC: a Course of 


08 the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Jouy 
of Music in ‘King’s College and in Queen's College, Organist 


London: ParKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 
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THE COLLEGE ATLAS. Forty-fifth Thousand. With 
ured Maps, half-bound, 12s. 


THE JUNIC IOR ATLAS. Eighteenth Thousand. With 
Seventeen Coloured Maps, 
THE COLLEGE | B CLASSIC ATLAS. Coloured in Outline, 
Super-royal 8vo, strongly 
THE JUN TOR CLASSIC ATLAS. Fifteen 
Maps, Coloured in Outline, Super-royal Svo, strongly 
ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD. With 
Twelve Maps, Royal 8vo, cloth boards, with label, 1s. 6d.; Fully Coloured, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WaRNRk, and ROUTLEDGE. 
NEW WORKS FOR STUDENTS, 
price 7s. 6d. each, bound, 
"THE FALL oF "ROME, AND THE RISE EW 
By the Rev. G. SHEPPARD, D.C.L., 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. James es Waits, 
of the History,” &c., with an Analysis 


AUBIGN E’S HISTORY O OF THE REFORMATION 
F THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Abridged and Translated by the Rev. Jouw GILL. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES AND READING BOOKS. 
Each in Post 8vo, price 5s., cloth extra, 
RUSSELL'S MODERN EUROPE’ EPITOMIZED. 
ROBERTSON AND PRESCOTT’S CHARLES THE FIFTH. 
BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Fifth Thousand, 
MACFARLANE’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
PRESOCOTT’S HISTORY OF CONQUEST OF PERU. 
PRESCOTT’S REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 
PRESCOTT’S REIGN OF PHILIP THE SECOND. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WakRNF, and ROUTLEDGS, Farringdon-street. 
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of Charter 


and Co., 23, Cornhill, 


This day is published, in Three Vols., 8v0, price £2 28. 
LIVES of LORD | CASTLEREAGH and SIR CHARLES 
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rs the Family, ond ot] ri: a full of the Campaigns of 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD. DUKE OF 


BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. ie y Sis. 


TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND. By Yonent Bremer. 


by Mary Two Vols., 


“ This work is a good specimen of what po hog - be—intelligent, unaffected, and 
AW distinguished from vague, impressions. The whole book bears the impress 
individu 


ity, and the author’s own enjoyment is conveyed to the reader with a vivid- 
ness not often attained.’ eum, 


PRENCH WOMEN of LETTERS. Kavanacu, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adéle,” &c. Two Vols., 21 
“Miss Kavanagh’s book is a very good one. It will obtain not only =e success, 
‘Dut also a permanent place in the library of the literary student.” —Hraminer. 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. From Original 
Letters and Youee furnished by his Ag ag and Fellow Academicians, By WALTER 
THORNBURY. Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 30s, 
“A clever and hi hly-attractive work.”— “An honest memorial of. the great 
inter.”—Da ly News. “A valuable addition to our artistic biography. ctator. 
The artist and connoisseur will long turn with interest to these & ele volumes.” *—Sun. 
«These volumes will find a warm welcome among all who take the slightest interest in 
British art.”—<Art Journal, 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER OF 
NAPOLEON III. Edited by LascELLES WRaXALL. Two Vols., with Portrait, tis. 

“This book furnishes a compendious biography of the beautiful and unhappy queen 
more satisfactory than any we have yet met with. Besides the main subject of the 
volumes, nnd the interesting notices they contain of Louis Napoleon's childhood and 
 hevpemn they oo = us glimpses of many of the celebrities of the Empire and the Revo- 
ution.”—Daily 


LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K. C.B.; 
with his Correspondence. By Major-General ELERS Two Vi 
of great with much that is amusing for the general, pon 


"—Atheneu 


LODGE's PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1862. 


Under the especial Pat On of HER Mas ed throughout by the 
Nobility. -first e Vol, with the yy Denatifully engraved, hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges, 31 

“ The readiest, most exactest of modern works on the subject.” —Spectator. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Explora. 


tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN of “‘ Lake 
@vo, with Portrait of the Auther and 


Te ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; 
Scenes, and Anecdotes rom | Couste of Justice, 
5s. bound and Illnstrated the 
STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIO 
of peculiar and singular pers ich can 
4 and elegant edition includes the true story of ‘ 


Wwiat CAN IT BE; or, the Fact Family Travelling 


Incognito. Edited by Lady CAROLINE ExioT. With an lllustration, 5s. 


or, N arratives, 
By Peter BuRK®, Serjeant-at- 
wan Volume of HURST and BLACKE rs 


fail to charm. The present 
Colleen Bawn,’”—Illustrated 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LADY HERBERT’S GEN TLEWOMEN. “ua, PY “ SILVER- 


PEN,” Author of “ Mainstone’s Housekeeper,” &c, 


THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. By the Author of 
‘MARGARET MAITLAND,” “THE HOUSE ON THE Moor,” &c. Three Vole. 
“ A charming book, simple, qu 
‘will go far to sustain the repu' 


F OREST KEEP. Dedicated to Lady Trevetyan. 


abe author has a vivid fancy, and a remarkable power of eloquent description,”— 


THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By Frances Brownz. 


Dedicated to the Marquess of LaNsDOWNE, Three V) 


“A good novel. The characters are ably conceived and ~ worked gat, and the plot— 
‘@n uncommon one—is carried on with ingenuity and spirit.”—Jvhn Bull, 


WHITE AND BLACK: a Story of the Southern States. 


“* A good, sensible novel.”—Atheneum, 


A GREAT SENSATION. By E. Hengacz Deniye, Esq. 
Three Vols. (Nert week. 


aint, and fresh. It is a novel ‘comme il y en a peu,’ and 
ion’ of the author.”—Athenaum. 


Editions. Crown 


Cheaper 
CARR'S CLASSICAL LEXICON : complete Classical 


Dictionary with Special A by Cited Autho- 
rities. 2. ilustrated ‘Class cal Gaotations: By THomas SWINBURNE CaRk, 


A.M., King’ 
* CARR'S HISTORY OF GREECE, 700 pp. 6s, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Fourth Thousand, Revised, price 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL and COLLEGE HISTORY of ENGLAND; 
c mateinine, Chapters on Religion, Government, Literature, Trade, Manners, Cus- 
toms, &c. J.C. Curtis, B.A. 


“An practical work.’’—Educationa 
“The political history is given in lucid and condensed narrative.”—Non- 
= ie most admirable history.”— Morning Herald. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, a New Edition, with Additions, 


” 
FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY.” with the Principles 
of Chrono-thermal Medicine, By Dr. Dickson. Price 5s. cloth 
oe function is discharged when we have called public attention to the Chrono-thermal 
Grete and have paid our tribute to the grand medical truth which it irrefutably esta- 
dlishes. Our cordial sympathies are all with Dr. Dickson, whether we look at the ill 
bony Xt npn he him in the past, or at the great reputation which the future has in 
‘or him.”’—Crit 


SIMPKIN, and Co., Stationers’-court ; and all Libraries. 


This day is published, in Two Vols., Post 8vo, price £1 1s, 
HISTORY OF THE OPERA IN ITALY, FRANCE, 


A ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND RUSSIA, from its Origin in Ital down to Our Own 


mes, with Anecdotes of the most celebrated © Composers and Vocalist 
RLAND Epwarps, Esq. 


London : Wx. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


Just published, in a closely printed Volume, pp. 648, price 12s. 


A COURSE OF ELEMEN TARY MATHEMATICS for 
e Use o did for nto either of the Military Coll fA - 
cants fur Appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Service; and of Mathematical Bru. 
dents generally. By Prorsssor J. R. Youne. 
“In the work before us he has a¢justed a of his 
as a teacher and and he 


‘onsidering the difficuity of the task which Mr. Xoung has undertaken to dis- 

. and the extent of useful knowledge he has succeeded in imparting accurately and 
fuetd ly in so small a compass, we can without hesitation commend his work to the public 
as Sprit 6.186 far = best elementary course of in our "— Loudon Review, 


London : WM, H, ALLEN and Co,, 7, Sesdeabeth-eteet 
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MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND C0, 
NEW WORKS. 


MADAME DE STAEL and the GRAND-DUCHESg 
LOUISE. A Selection from the hitherto Unpublished Correspondeng 
of Madame de Stael, and the Grand-Duchess Louise, and Saxe Weima, 
from 1800 to 1817, together with a Letter to Bonaparte, First Consul); 
and another to N. apoleon, Emperor. 8vo. (Immediately, ' 


THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE’S ADMINIS. 
TRATION OF BRITISH INDIA. By Epwry Arnoxp, M.A, of 
University College, Oxford. Next week. 


THE HISTORY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEA 
PLAYER AND POET, with New Facts and Traditions. By 8, 
Futtom, Author of “ The Great Highway,” &c. 12s. 


THE SHANNON’S BRIGADE IN INDIA. By 


Epsiunp Hors Verney, R.N. With Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LIFE AMONGST THE COLLIERS. [Next week, 


THE FIELD OF LIFE; or, Sowing and Reaping. A 
Tale of Clerical Life. Three Vols. Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


THE CURATE OF CRANSTON. By CUTHBERT 
Bepr, Author of “Mr. Verdant Green,” &c. 10s. 6d 


BETTER DAYS: a Tale of Clerical Life. Edited by 
Author of the “Life of the Rev. Henry 


NEW FRENCH EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
LECONS GRADUEES DE TRADUCTION | ET DE 


LECTURE; or, Graduated Lessons in Translation and Reading h Bi 
Sketches, Annotations on History, Geography, ms, and Styler Dicti 
of Words and Idioms. By HENRI VaN Lhasa, one of the French Masters at Chi 
ham College. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING FROM ENGLISH 


INTO FRENCH: a ° short Lag A of Translation, followed by a Gradnated 
Selection in Pi he best English Authors. By L. LE +4 


rse from t 
formerly French eater in nthe University College School, London. 12m 


A NEW PRACTICAL AND EASY METHOD OF 


LEARNING THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, By F. AHN. Author’s own Edition, In 
Two Parts, sold separately. 


First Course and Second Course, 12mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. each, 
The Two Courses in One Vol., 12mo, cloth, price 3s. 


LONDON: TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


day, Demy 8vo, price One Shilling, 


THE EDUCATION “OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES IN 
ENGLAND. By F. V. THornton, Rector of Brown Candover, Hants, 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


8vo, cloth, pp. 301, 5s, 
P OEMS. By Rev. G E. Mavunsett. 


Smita, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
‘orning pote oe ine poetry. This volume affords a very favourable specimen 
niet taste and ability,” 
Morning Advertiser.—‘ Many a beautiful thought, and in two lines 
d noblest, because the 


tic inspiration.” 
modulated, With a soul for the beautiful at all 


thortahtful sermon, The author is in the highest an 
3 Weekly Mi er.—* Direct 
John Bull." Carefully and m 
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ow ready, pri 
THE BOTHIE OF TOPER-N. VA-FUOSICH: 
Vacation Pastoral, By ARTHUR HUGH CLOU 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge and London, 
This day is published, price 2s. 
OUR, VOLUN TEER ARMY: a Plan for its Organization. 
8 Ba 


ca B.A. (late 8th Hussars), Lieutenant-Colonel Cambridge Uni- 
ith a Map of Great Britain, showing the position of the different 


a Lozg 


versity 
“MACMILLAN and Co.; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 


THOUGHTS ON THE REVISED CODE OF EDU- 


CATION, its Purposes and Probable Effects. By Fenton J. A. Hort, M.A., Vicar 
of St, Ippolyt’s, Herts, and late Fellow of Trinity Gollexe Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN and Co,, Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


This day is published, Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


(CHRISTIAN ITY AGREEABLE TO REASON IN ITS 

EVIDENCE, Doctrine of the Atonement its Commemorative Sacra 

To which is added, BAPTISM FROM THE BIBLE. the Rev. FpMUND MORTLOCK, 

B.D., Rector of Tetaten and late Fellow of Christ’s cal jege, Cambri Second Edition, 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co.; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent- -garden, London, 


This day is published, price Twopence, 


HE MOURNING THE LAND, AND THE 
Doncaster, on 


F 
OF ITS FAMILIES: a SERMON preached in the of 
HIGHNESS 


Sunday December 22nd, on the DE ROYAL 

THE PRINCE CONSORT. By CHARLES JouN VAU S Vicar of 

Doncaster, al Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Printed at the. eet of bi’ Mayor 
and Corporation, 


MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 2%, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


This day is published, price 4s. 6d. 


LESSON S OF LIFE AND GODLINESS: a Selection of 
SERMONS hed in the Parish Church of Doncaster. By CHARLES JOHN 
Doncaster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; late Head 


By the same Author, 
L or. FApe frome THE ROMANS. With English Notes, Second 
on, 


Il. MEMORIALS OF HABROW SUNDAYS. Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Ill. EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER: Expository Sermons. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


IV. not. Nga LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. With Prayers, Fourth 
on, 18. 


V. REVISION OF THE LITURGY. Second Edition. 4s. 6d, 
VI. SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 1s. 6d. 
vil. CODE DISPASSIONATELY CONSIDERED. Second 
ion, 168. 


MACMILLAN and Oo,, Cambridge; and London, 
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Jan. 18, 1862.} The 


Saturday Review. 


This day is published, price 5s, 
THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT; 
Or, Brief Notes of Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO.; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


This day is published, 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND ART. 
By R. H. PATTERSON, 
Author of “The New Revolution; or, the Napoleonic Policy in Europe.” 


COLOUR IN NATURE AND ART. | BATTLE OF THE STYLES, 
REAL AND IDEAL BEAUTY, GENIUS AND LIBERTY. 


SCULPTURE. YOUTH AND SUMMER. 
ETHNOLOGY OF EUROPE, RECORDS OF THE PAST: NINEVEH 
UTOPIAS, AND BABYLON. 


INDIA: ITS CASTES AND CREEDS. 
THE NATIONAL LIFE OF CHINA. | “CHRISTOPHER NORTH”—IN ME- 
AN IDEAL ART-CONGRESS. MORIAM, 

In Octavo, price 12s, 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 


W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW EDITION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Now complete, in 21 Vols. 4to, and Index, price £25 12s, im cloth; and £32 2s, 6d, 
in half russia, marbled edges, 


THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 
Illustrated with upwards of 5000 Sapa on Wood and Steel. 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS 


PHYSICAL, MODERN, ANCIENT, AND 
SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 
A Series of Forty Maps. 
By W. HUGHES, F.B.G.S., and JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
With a Complete Index of Names. 
4to or 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


BLACK’S ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. 


NEW EDITION, 


A Series of Twenty-seven Maps of the Principal Countries 
in the World. 


In Oblong 12mo, price 2s, 6d. 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO,; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


From 350 to 3000 Copies ef nearly every Recent Work of 
acknowledged merit or general interest 

ARE IN CIRCULATION AT THIS LIBRARY, 

And large numbers of all the best New Books continue to be added as they appear. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First-Class Country Subscription—Turrr Guinzas UPwarps, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


Two or Three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
secure all the advantages ef the Library on moderate terms. 

PROSPECTUSES, with LIST of WORKS recently ADDED, and of SURPLUS 
COPIES WITHDRAWN for SALE, will be forwardeu, Postage Free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


On the 31st of January, price One Shilling, 


To be continued Mentiis, illustrated with fall page Paton in Colours and Tints, 
together with Woodcuts printed with the Test, 


NUMBER ONE 
oF 


THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER 
Review of Research, and 


The following distinguished Authors will contribute Original Papers to 
“Tue INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER :”— 


Jowatuan Covucn, F.L.S. T. M_D., F.L.S, 
Puitire Henry Gossz, F.R.S, | F. JS. 

J. W. | ry J. Stack, 

Turren Wrst, F.L.S. | H. Norn HUMPRREYS, 

The Hon. Mrs. Warp. E. J. Lowe, F.R.A.S, 

S. P. Woopwarp. Kev. T. W. Wass, F.R.A.S. 

W. C. L. Martin. Prank BUCKLAND, M.A., M.B.C.S. 
Ricuaxp M.D. &e. &e. 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Now ready, in One large Vol. 8vo (800 pp.), price 16s. cloth, 


A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


By WM. JOHN MACQUORN-RANKINE, C.E., LL.D., F.R.S.L, & E 
Regius Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics in the 
University of Glasgow. 


With numerous Diagrams. 


CONTENTS: 

ENGINEERING GEODESY, OR FLELD-WORK : Surveying, Levelling, Planning. 
MATERIALS AND STRUCTURES: Principles of Stability and Strength, Earth- 
work, Masonry, Carpentry, Metallic Structures. 

COMBINED STRUCTURES: Lines of Land Carriage, Water-Works, Inland Naviga- 
tion, Tidal and Coast Werks, 


LONDON : GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


MRS. MACKENZIE DANIEL’S NEW NOVEL, in Three Vols.—Newsy, Publisher 


MARRYING FOR MONEY. 


By the Author of Our Guardian,” 
er Pau 
hted with se, It is truthful to Nature, graceful 


incident, and the tule interesting. 'We 
re 
ite the be best novel this talented authoress.”—Express. 


EMILY FAITHFULL AND CO, 
VICTORIA PRESS, GREAT CORAM STREET, W.C. 


Now ready, Second Thousand, 


THE VICTORIA REGIA: a Volume of Original 
Contributions in Poetry and P; ee by the Most Eminent Writers of the Day. Canes 

ADELAIDE A, PROCTER. Dedivated, by = oy Permission, to Her Most Gracious 
yr py tbe Queen. Handsomely bouud in cloth gilt edges, £1 1s.; morocco, gilt edges, 


“From the social, as well as fom a literary iz point of of wigm, the book is very attractive. 
The gem of the volume is Mr. Tennyson's poem. mber 

“Apart from a few little caprices, the volume is in ‘ite literature highly ereditable.”— 
Sefarday Review. 

The book is not illustrated in the strict sense of the term, but it contains a number of 
well executed vignettes; the printing is of the and the cover, rich with green 
nd gold, is a superb speci men of ornamentation. o Iiuatrated London News, 

“if the volume before us be a specimen of woman’ 8 work, it is an unquestionable penal 

have g ability to compete with men in the work of the press; for a te re 
of typography it would be diffenlt to find. Dail; New 
nes ctoria Regia’ is the woman’s gift book of the season, It isa ‘noble volume of 
more ot contributions from nearly all the best popular writers of the day, and contains 
first-rate original writing than we remember to have seen in the tj number of 
the best old annuals and keepsakes ; while as a gift-book of the present season it stands 
Withe printing is simply perfect, and perfectly simple; the initial lette treme! 
é printing is simply perfect, and perfectly simple; the initial letters are extremely 
the book? bar ts hen than fanciful, really imaginative, indeed, the great artistic charm of 
“The ‘Victoria Regia,’ edited by Adelaide A. Procter, is put forth as a specimen of 
Woman’s printing, aud a very admirable one it is.”—Atheneum. 

“The * Victoria ia Regia’ is a volume which claims priority among the books of the season 
by reason of its singular origin, and of its superior execution. The mechanical enon 
is very 5 yk od initial lettering and terminal scrolls are fanciful and elegant; th — 
graphy is faultieas, and the paper and binding are of the finest kinds.” — Morning 


BURKE’S PEERAGE FOR 1862, 
Just ready, in One Volume, 


A GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC DICTIONARY 
OF THE PEERAGE AND panogeses FOR 1862. The Twenty-Fourth Edition, 
By Sir BERNARD BURKS, Uister King-of-Arms. 
shies Nog Edition of Sir Bernard Derne’ 8 important volume has un 
many improvements have een carried out, es ly in the Armorial 
ment, thie being, in the 
r 


with drawings of the Heraldic Ensigns of the nets, are given. 


extended Account of the Bishops and Families—the eertion thout 


Titles of Heirs-Apparent—the Revised Scales of Preceden 


Ap 
of Nobility—the Ord ore of Knighthood, ineludin for the fi fitet time the ieee of India—the 
- the Peers and Beronete—and the Mottoes | except the highest, all conditions and p' 


Alphabetical List of the Mansions and Seats of t 
ransiated, with explanatory Illustrations, are also features catirely peculiar to Burke’s 
he present day. 


“There is 
Depart. | which, th 
modern work where the b (or to- 


MR. SALA’S NEW WORKS. 


This day, in One Volume, price 5s, 
THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS; AND THE 
DUMB DOOR-PORTER. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ William Hogarth,” “ Dutch Pictures,” “Twice Round the Clock,” &. 


Ready this day at every Library, 


THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON: 


A Novel, in Three Vols. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
of 


“This is a work brand uestionable genius.”’ 
“*The Seven Sons of Mammon’ is a most exciting romance. All the characters, all mpewd 
incidents, all the accessories, taken se parately. are graphic | and life-like sketches, . 
No reader will leave off until he reachan ¢ the end.”’—Atie 
“The book fe C+: admirable performance ; ‘ana “had Mr. Sala done ne nothing 
else to establ: to distinction, ‘The Seven Sons of Mamm: 
alone place a in he furemost ranks of modern writers of fiction.”— 
“In the volumes before us there are many passages which n no other man could have 
real and gesiua, ing wonderfal.”— Press. 


Now ready, price 5s. 
DUTCH PICTURES: 


With some Sketches in the Flemish Manner. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


a genuine air of homespun earnestness about such a picture as the followi| 
Wit might have been written by Dickens, has more in it of Mr. Sala’ = pen | 


Mr. | Sala is a ‘masterly inventor of strange incident and deli’ of cha- 
racter; herein | there is no man living who has shown anything like similar po 
“The title of the volume indicates well enough the style in which it +k written, 
gives no idea of the endless variety of subjects over which it ranges, All classes = te 
hases of life, all possible and many i 
combinations of circumstances, are here photographed with admirable skill.” 


"Pee eerage and Baronetage,” and can be found in no other book of 
London: HARRISON, to the Queen 


TINSLEY BROS., 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Daily News. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Jan. 18, 1869, 


HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, handsomely printed and bound in extra cloth, 
with Illustrations from Designs by the Author, Small Ato, 
price Ts. 6d. 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE 


By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 


Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


Tue Times, January 1st, 1862.—* Among the Christmas 
books of the year, we do not believe that there is to be 
found a volume more beautiful in appearance or more 
deserving to be read than this.” 


Datty News, December 30th, 1861.—“ Rich in imagery, 
excellent in versification, and pervaded by a reverential 
tenderness which is irresistibly touching.” 


Examiner, January 4th, 1862.—*“ A true poem, noble in 
subject and aim, natural in flow, worthy in expression, with 
the common soul of humanity throbbing in every page 
through wholesome words.” 

Joun Butt, January 4th, 1862.—“ The tale is beautifully 


related in true poetic mood, and in verse of sweet and 
musical modulation.” 


Now ready, handsomely printed and bound in extra cloth, 
with a Vignette by T. Wootner, engraved by C. H. 
JEENS, 18mo, price 48. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d.; extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND 
FROM THE BEST POETS. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 


CuristIAN REMEMBRANCER, January, 1862.—“It forms 
an anthology of all such English poetry as is within a child's 
mind and taste, selected with great care and research.” 


Eicutn THovusanp, handsomely printed and bound in extra 
cloth, with a Vignette by T. Wooner, engraved by C. H. 
JEENS, 18mo, price 4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d.; extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


OF THE 


BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED, WITH NOTES, BY 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


Saturpay Review, January 4th, 1862.—“ Such a volume 
is exactly what is really wanted as a Christmas present. It 
contains nine-tenths of what every one would agree to be 
the best short poems in the language.” 

QuarteRLy Review, October, 1861.—“This delightful 
little volume contains many of the best original lyrical 
pieces and songs in our language, grouped with care and 
skill, so as to illustrate each other like the pictures in a 
well-arranged gallery.” 

Specrator, July 27th, 1861.—* There is no book in the 
English language which will make a more delightful com- 
panion than this.” 


MACMILLAN & CAMBRIDGE; 


—= 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


TEN YEARS’ SPORTING ADVENTURES 


in SOUTH AFRICA. By C. W. Batpwry, Esq. 8vo, with numeroy 
Illustrations by Wolf, 


THE DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of 


the Rev. Dr. WHALLEY, with Mrs. SIDDONS, Miss SEWARD, 
Mrs. PIOZZI, Mrs. HANNAH MORE, &c. 8vo, with numeroy 
fine Engravings from Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cosway, &c. 


Itt. 


THE MILLENNIAL REST; or, the World ag 


it will be. By the Rev. Dr. Cummine. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Iv. 


MEMOIRS OF IRISH CELEBRITIES, 


INCLUDING— 


EDMUND SPENSER. | THE GREAT EARL OF CORK. 

THE OLD COUNTESS OF DESMOND, | GRAINORE O’MAILLEY, THE SHE 

TOM SHUCKLEY, THE PIRATE. | “PIRATE, 

RICHARD TALBOT, DUKE OF TYR- | GENERAL OWEN ROE O'NEILL, 
CONNEL. THE FAIR GERALDINE, 

W. DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX. THE O’CONNORS AND COWLEY, 

LADY MARIA O’DONNEL. WELLESLEY. 


SHANE O'NEILL, | THE CLAN KAVANAGH. 
THE FIRST EARL OF TYRONE, | OLIVER CROMWELL IN IRELAND, 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH, | &e, &e, &e, 


By Hersert Hore. 
In Two Vols., with numerous finely engraved Portraits. 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 


Time to the Period of its Decline. By THzopor MommseEn. Tran 
slated, with the Author's sanction, and Additions, by the Rev. WILLIaM 
P. Dickson. With a Military Map of Italy, and an Introduction, by 
Dr. Scumitz. Vols. I. and Il. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 


PLATO. Translated from the Greek by Lapy 
TERTON, Author of “ Home Sketches,” “ Selections and tions 
from the Works of Jean Paul Richter,” &. Feap. 8vo. 

VII. 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH (CONCLUDING) VOLUMES OF 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD 


AUCKLAND WITH HIS MOST DISTINGUISHED CONTEM. 
PORARIES, including very interesting particulars of the Private Life 
of WILLIAM PITT and His Majesty GEORGE IV. These Volumes 
will contain a copious Index to the whole Work. 


SIRENIA: THE ISLE OF THE SIRENS. 


Post 8vo. 


EVERYBODY’S PUDDING-BOOK; or 


Puddings, Tarts, &c., in their proper Season, for All the Year Round. 
By the Author of “ Gourmet’s Guide to Rabbit Cooking.” Feap. 8v0, 
bound, 2s. 6d. 


HEARTS OF OAK; OR NAVAL YARNS. 


By the Author of “Vonved the Dane, a Romance of the Baltic Ses.” 


or 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CORRE- 


SPONDENCE OF MARY GRANVILLE (Mrs. Delany). The 

Concluding Volumes, with Nine beautiful Portraits. These concluding 

volumes will contain an Index of Eighty pages to the whole work. 60s. 
XII 


A NEW EDITION OF 
MR. SPENCE’S AMERICAN UNION: 


its Effect on National Character and Policy; with an Inquiry into 
Secession as a Constitutional Right, and hee Omnase of the Disruption. 
8vo0, 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


XIII. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 


CANTERBURY. The lo-Norman Period. By Water Fak- 
Quuak Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo, 18s, 776 a) 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINABY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Jan 
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Jan. 18, 1862. ] 


The Saturday Review. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Jn use at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Wellington College, Trinity College, Dublin, &e. 
NEW FRENCH COURSE. 
ON A GREATLY IMPROVED PLAN. Feap. 8vo, 
By Mons, F. E. A. GASC, M.A., of Paris, and French Master of Brighton College. 
GASC’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. ae 


This work is partly based upon Ollendorff’s system, as y Dr. Ahn, but the 
arrangement is methodical, and proper attention is paid ot the yi, teaching of the 
Grammar. 


GASO’S FRENCH FABLES FOR BEGINNERS, in Prose, 
with an Index of all the Words at the end of the book. Price 2s, 
Pg in a purer and more modern style than other works of this class,” — 


GASC’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK: being a Grammar and 


Bapeetee eek, on a new plan, and intended as a Sequel to the “ First French Book.” 


A KEY TO THE FIRST AND SECOND FRENCH 


BOOKS, Price 3s, 6d. 


GASC’S HISTOIRES AMUSANTES ET INSTRUCTIVES: 


a saeten of Complete Modern Stories for Children. With English Notes. Price 
2s. 6d. 


GASC’S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO. MODERN FRENCH 


CONVERSATION : containing the most frequent and useful Phrases in every-d 
talk, and every body’ 's necessary Questions and Anewere i in Travel-talk. Price 2s. 


GASC’S SELECT FRENCH POETRY FOR THE 


youna. With English Notes, and preceded by a few Plain Rules of French Prosody. 
ce 2s. 


GASC’S MATERIALS FOR FRENCH PROSE COMPO- 
SITION; or, Selections from the best English Prose Writers, to be turned into 
French, with Idiomatic Renderings of Difficulties, and copious Grammatical Notes, 
Price 4s. rice 6s, 

“Students could not have a better book.” —Atheneum. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES FOR SCHOOLS. Feap, Svo. 


AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE. Par FENELON. 


by C.J. DELILLE. Second Edition, revised, 4s, 6d. 


HISTOIRE DE CHARLES XII. 


by L. Dirky. Second Edition, revised. 3s. 6d. 


SELECT FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. Edited by F. FE. 


A. Gasc, M.A. Second Edition, revised, 5s. 
PICCIOLA. By X. B. Sarntivz. Edited by Dr. 


The ne of teachers is requested to this series of French authors, which has been 
projected with the intention of supplying cheap and accurate editions of popular books, 
carefully prepared upon aScholar-like plan, with special reference tothe wants of students. 
The principles of annotation which have been applied successfully to Greek and Latin 
authors have been odomsed, difficult constructions pointed out and explained, questions of 
grammar elucidated, difficult or idiomatic phrases rendered, where it can be done without 
spoiling the sense, by good idiomatic English, and throughout acomparison between the 
two RO is kept before the student, so that he may he led to remark the points in 
which the sangnnaee differ, and thus to gain a oo of their niceties. Phrases 
that are obsolete are also noted. Itis believed that these editions will be found better 
adapted for the purpose of instruction than any that have yet been published. 


Edited 


Par VortarrE. Edited 


18mo, sold separately at 1s. each ; half bound, 1s, 6d, 


THE FRENCH DRAMA. Being a Selection of the hest 
edies and Comedies of Moliére, Kacine, P. Corneille, T, Corneille, and Voltaire. 
With Arguments in English at the head of each scene, and Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory, by A. GOMBERT. 

ComEDIES by MOLIERE.—Le Misanthrope—L’Avare—Le Bourgeois-Gentilhomme—Le 
Tartuffe—Le Malade Imaginaire—Les Femmes Savantes—Les Fourberies de Scapin—Les 
Précieuses Ridicules—L’Ecole des Femmes—L’Ecole des Maris—Le Médecin malgré lui— 
M. de Pourceaugnac—Amphitryon. 

&c., by RacinE.—La Thébaide, ou les Fréres le Grand 
—Andro’ ue—Les_Plaideurs )—Britannicus — Béréniee—Bajazet—Mithridate— 
Tphigenio— hédre—Esther—Athalie, 

TRAGEDIES by P. CORNEILLE. —Le Cid—Horace—Cinna—Polyeucte—Pompée, 

ComEDY by T. CORNEILLE.—Ariane. 

Prays by VOLTAIRE. Fanatisme— Mérope—La 
Mort de César—Sémiram: 


CLASSICAL TABLES. 8vo. 
NOTABILIA QUEDAM ; or, the Frincipal Tenses of such 


Irregular Greek Verbs and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Constructions as 
are of frequent occurrence. 1s, 6d. 


A CATALOGUE OF GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR AND 


DEFECTIVE ; their leading Formations, Tenses in use, and Dialectic Inflexions, 
By J. 8. Barr, T.C.D 


GREEK ACCIDENCE. By P. Frost, M.A. 1s, 

RICHMOND RULES to FORM the OVIDIAN DISTICH. 
By J. Tate, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

HOMERIC DIALECT. By J. 8. Barrp. Is. 6d. 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. By P. Frost, M.A. 1s. 

LATIN VERSIFICATION. 1s. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN SYNTAX. 1s. 


“ Professor Key’s LatinGrammar is highly honourable bs English scholarship.”—PROF. 
CONINGTON, in Appendiz to VAUGHAN’s “ Oxford Refor 


LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. M.A., F.R.S 


. Professor of Comparatica Grammar, and Head Master of the Junior School inU ni- 
versity College. Second Edition, revised. Post 8vo, 8s, 


PROFESSOR KEY’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


A FIRST ny CHEQUE. -BOOK FOR LATIN 


the Rev B.D., Head Master of 
A KEY for Masters only, price 2s, 64, 


REDDENDA;; or, Passages, with Parallel Hints for Transla- 


tion into Latin Prose and Verse, By the same Author. Post 8vo, 4s. 


MATERIALS FOR LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. of John’s College, Cambridge. 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 28, 64, —KEY, 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID : Amores, Tristia, Heroides, 
Mesamorphooes. With English Notes by the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. Feap, 8vo, 


SABRIN AE COROLLA IN HORTULIS REGIA SCHO- 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS. [Illustrated with Fifty 


Engravings from the Antique. Feap. 8vo, 5s.; morocco, 0s, 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By th the Rev. A. Cuuron, M.A., 
Sé (Immediately. 


one of the Masters of Merchant Taylors’ 


ENGLISH POETRY, for CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. Feap. 


8vo, 1s, 6d. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE : combiaing Explanations with Etymology. 


A Series of Grammatical and Etymological Questions suited to the Dicti - 
the Public the English Language, is pred New 
dition. VO, 


DR. RICHARDSON ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 
An Exposition of Horne Tooke’s “ Diversions of Purley.” Feap. 8vo, 48. 6d. 
This book is now used in preparing for the Public Examinations, 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D., Assistant Master in University pees New 
Edition, greatly enlarged, In the press, 

“ An admirable manual of our mother tongue.”—Daily News. 


THE STUDENT'S TEXT:1 BOOK OF ENGLISH AND 
GENERAL HISTORY, from e Present Time. With Genealogical Tables, 
and a Sketch of the English Gometivution. By D. BEALE. Sixth Edition, Post svo, 
2s, 6d. cloth; 2s, sewed, 

“This is very much in advance of most works we have seen devoted to similar 

we a award ¥ ery high praise to a volume which may prove invaluable to teachers tnd 

aught.””—. naeum, 


A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY ; 
or, a General Summ of Dates and Events, for the use of £ Gihette or Private 
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